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A LASTING 
DEMONSTRATION 


N SEVERAL OCCASIONS SINCE 
the outbreak of the war, the 
press of the country carried reports of 


Belgians, Dutch and other invaded 


peoples who voluntarily pinned the 


yellow badge on their garments as a 
token of sympathy with their Jewish 
fellow citizens who were compelled to 
wear it as an identifying symbol of 
shame. A few times it was even timid- 
ly suggested that American Jews 
should proudly assume this badge and 
wear it until the day when Nazism 
falls and Jews all over the world are 
again free. These suggestions, quietly 
whispered, hardly raised a ripple of 
discussion. American Jews, as well as 
their leaders, were too practical for 
such demonstrations of sympathy—or 
were they too indifferent? 

Recently the same suggestion was 
made anew, this time by Dr. L. Mag- 
nes, President of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem. It met with a cool 
reception from Congress Weekly, or- 
gan of the American Jewish Congress. 
Religious enthusiasm would be requir- 
ed to carry out such a project success- 
fully, Congress Weekly remarked edi- 
torially, and American Jews, presum- 
ably, are so uninvolved in what goes on 
in Europe, that one could not logically 
expect them to go through with this 
suggestion. 

It is a pity that this, or some similar 
plan, had not been undertaken. We 
can well dispense with the arguments 
of those who would counsel against it 
on the grounds that it would brand the 
Jews who wore the badge and single 
them out for discrimination or abuse. 
In wearing the badge in the United 
States, the purpose would be precisely 
to take up the challenge of those who 
inflict it on the Jews of Europe as a 
sign of shame, and to declare proudly 
that we identify ourselves with the tor- 
mented ones. Those who would feel 
ashamed to wear the badge voluntarily, 
would probably also be afraid to speak 
up against Nazism for fear of being 
branded war-mongers. 

For greater moral effect the plan 
need not be limited to Jews. Instead of 
the yellow badge a black band of 
mourning could be substituted, and all 
Americans, whether of Polish, Nor- 
wegian, Belgian, Greek-ancestry, or in 
other ways directly related to a people 
tortured by the Nazis—and even if 
their American background goes so far 
back that they have lost all personal 
contact with Europe and are opposed 
to Nazism on humanitarian grounds— 
all these could be asked to wear the 
symbol of mourning all day and each 
day, until such time as Hitler’s empire 


of blood and terror falls. 
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How many people could be persuad- 
ed to do so? One can only guess. But 
there must be many millions in the 
country. The mourning band on the 
arms of even ten million Americans 
would be a potent demonstration of 
constant protest against the hangman’s 
rule that has already engulfed most of 
Europe and still stretches its tentacles 
ever farther in all directions, including 
the United States. 

Of course there is the V campaign 
already on the scene, and fifty-seven 
varieties of V buttons can be encoun- 
tered in the streets. But the V cam- 
paign suffers from two drawbacks. 
First, it is too superficially cheerful and 
does not express a basic factor involved 
in this war. If the present struggle 
were like any other, a contest between 
contending forces which are approx- 
imately on the same level of humanity, 
V for victory would be enough, just as 
such a slogan exhausts all the emotion- 
al undertones in a football game be- 
tween two colleges. In the present 
instance, however, it is far from ade- 


quate. The second drawback may be a 
direct outgrowth of the first shortcom- 
ing. It is the extreme degree of vulgar- 
ization to which the V campaign has 
been subjected in this country, an ex- 
tent, that considerably diminishes the 
value of the entire campaign. Where 
Nazi mass murder of a score of nations 
is concerned, eating Vtaminola break- 
fast food is hardly the proper demon- 
stration of anguished determination to 
win. 

Will any authoritative nation-wide 
organization undertake to carry out 
such a plan? The complete lack of any 
such action in the past, and the appar- 
ent inadequate appreciation of the 
value of dramatizing and finding mat- 
erial forms of expression for popular 
emotions, raises grave doubts that any- 
thing would be done now or in the 
near future. Should this prove so, a 
grave mistake will have been commit- 
ted. Multitudes of people want to do 
something, or at least to “go on record” 
through some such demonstration. It 
is not too late yet. SHLOMO KATZ. 
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COITORIALS 


CA 


DANGERS To BEWARE OF 


HE TREACHEROUS ATTACK OF JAPAN ON THE 

United States on Sunday, December 7, caught 
many people by surprise. That same evening and the 
day following a tremendous number of persons re- 
marked in genuine amazement “Who could have ex- 
pected it to happen so suddenly and in such a planned 
and prearranged manner?” or other words to the 
same effect. 

The “people” are often something to marvel at. 
For three years, since Nazi Germany so “suddenly” 
marched into Austria, there have been innumerable 
instances of how the fascist countries act. The seizure 
of Czechoslovakia, the invasion of Poland, the attack 
on Norway and the Low countries, the incursion into 
Soviet Russia, Italy’s stab in the back of France, all of 
these were representative samples of fascist blitzkrieg 
technique. And Japan, after all, is but the third angle 
of the Axis triangle. And yet all the historic lessons 
of the past three years seem to have made but little 
impression until the enemy struck home with his 
usual and characteristic brutality and lack of regard 
for international procedure long adopted by all civil- 
ized countries. . 

Now this lesson has been learned, the hard way. 
Everyone knows now, beyond any shade of a doubt, 
what many had known and shouted from the roof 
tops all along—that there can-be no real or lasting 
peace between a democracy and a fascist totalitarian 
regime, whether it is headed by a Fuehrer or a Mikado 
directly descended from the sun. The millions of 
Americans who until yesterday deluded themselves 
with the false notions that peace can be bought if 
only we stay strictly in our own back yard, or that 
peace would be guaranteed by the broad oceans that 
wash the shores of the United States, have learned to 
know better. With the characteristic response of an 
aroused democracy, differences of opinion were for- 
gotten and the nation stands united with one will to 
achieve victory. 


In their firm determination the people of the | 


United States must not overlook a number of factors 


‘ which are very pertinent to the struggle in which we 


are now engaged. Japan is not our only enemy. Japan 
has sworn allies, Nazi Germany and fascist Italy, 
which are bound to it by treaties of friendship and 
mutual assistance. The allies of our enemy are also 
our enemies. In the coming days much will undoubt- 
edly be revealed about the role of Germany in engin- 
eering the Japanese attack. The three Axis powers 
have been working in concert for years. There can be 
no final defeat for any one of them without a simul- 








taneous defeat for the other two. They all work in 
unison, and the plans of each are made to fit the 
interests of the other two members. Nazi Germany 
has been the fountain head of brutal aggression. 
From it went out a good deal of inspiration for the 
acts of its allies. Whether the United States officially 
declare war on Nazi Germany and Italy within the 
coming days is a matter of little significance. The 
thing to bear in mind is that they are factually our 
sworn and mortal enemies and that peace and a sane 
world will not be reestablished until the earth is 
entirely disinfected of the fascist and totalitarian virus. 

During the coming weeks and months we will 
have to strain all our efforts towards what is now the 
central and chief goal of our being—defeating the 
enemy. Sacrifices in men and money will have to be 
made. But in addition to these there is still another 
effort that we will have to make, and that is vigilance, 
a careful and constant endeavor to spot fascist influ- 
ences that might still be lurking in the country and to 
make them ineffective. Many had forgotten the fas- 
cist blitzkrieg technique and were surprised when 
Japan repeated the same trick. Many also seem to 
have forgotten that the enemy has still another card 
up his sleeve—the use of a Fifth Column. Let us not 
forget this and repeat the blunders of some European 
countries. A Fifth Column can be a serious danger in 
this country. There are many ways in which it can act. 
Direct sabotage is one way, but this is perhaps the 
least dangerous method of weakening the United 
States. A still greater threat rests in its efforts to sow 
disunity based on racial or religious lines, because 
what this country needs most at this moment is a 
united people. The not-so-different varieties of Lind- 
berghs, Coughlins and other assorted fascist sympa- 
thizers have been trying hard to split this country 
along lines of race or religion. Altogether too much 
tolerance has been shown them in the past. They 
spread their fascist venom freely through the radio 
and the press, on street corners and in meeting halls. 
Fortunately, it now appears that their work did not 
bear much fruit. But these criminal activities should 
now be tolerated no longer. The culprits are known 
and their organizations are not a mystery to the F.B.I. 
In their arrogance they even make no pretence at con- 
cealing their sympathies. 

We do not make any suggestions as to what 
policies should be followed in curbing the fascist 
Fifth Column in this country. The authorities in 
charge of this work are no doubt amply competent to 
handle the matter. But it would be a grave mistake 
were this source of danger to be overlooked in the 
present national emergency. 
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PARLIAMENT AND THE JEWISH ARMY 


ROM THE DEBATE THAT TOOK PLACE ON 

November 25 in both houses of the British Parl- 
iament, it became obvious that the negotiations 
between the government of England and the Jewish 
Agency concerning the formation of a Jewish Army 
came to an end. It would be useless to speculate at 
this time whether this break is final or not. “Final” 
is a word shunned by English statesmen. Being 
typical pragmatists, they invariably refrain from lock- 
ing the gate completely behind them, and always 
leave open some tortuous avenue of retreat, should 
they have to reverse their stand. This time, too, after 
two years of promises, delays and procrastination, 
Lord Moyne found it necessary to add the words 
“under the present circumstances,” when explaining 
why the British government did not establish a Jew- 
ish Army. Those members of Parliament, who posed 
embarrassing questions to the government, could 
thus be made to feel that as soon as “certain circum- 
stances” change the government would be ready to 
consider the plan anew. But Lord Moyne refrained 
from pointing out in detail what were the circum- 
stances which prevented the consummation of the 
plan for a Jewish Army which had been decided 
upon. From a circular letter of the Jewish Agency 
that is now being distributed among members of 
Parliament, we learn that the British government had 
agreed to the plan as far back as a year ago, and in 
December, 1940, it had even appointed a commander 
for the planned Jewish Army. Such appointments 
are not made unless it is intended seriously to carry 
out the project. What happened in the ensuing 
eleven months, and why the Brigadier General who 
was entrusted with the task of attending to the mili- 
tary organization of the army undertook no action, 
was not explained to this day. During this time 
England was confronted with serious and difficult 
military problems, especially in the Near East where, 
some tens of thousands additional capable and more 
than loyal soldiers would have been very useful. The 
. seriousness of the military situation continues to this 
day, and all informed military men have found the 
thousands of Jews who have volunteered as individ- 
uals for the British forces more than adequate in the 
fulfillment of their duties. The “Palestinians” (thus 
British military authorities invariably refer to the 
Jewish soldiers in an effort to avoid the name Jews) 
have proved themselves excellent soldiers according 
to the testimony of their British commanders. 


What, then, are the real motives which swayed 
the British government to break off the negotiations 
concerning the formation of a Jewish Army? Lord 
Moyne, and other apologists for British policy, want 
us to believe that the reason was simply technical— 
there is not enough equipment. This sounds convinc- 
ing. The equipping of even small military units is no 
small matter. But the conviction behind this argu- 





ment rapidly vanishes when we remember that mili- 
tary equipment in ever mounting quantities is being 
produced in England, in the United States (for Eng. 
lish use) as well as in India, where tremendous 
resources of raw materials and man-power ate at 
hand. Since the Jewish Agency offered to recruit the 
men for a Jewish Army in September, 1939, even 
Palestine could have been organized industrially to 
produce many articles necessary for the equipment 
of an army. The British government can hardly 
expect us to believe that it is capable of equipping 
its own islands, the Dominions, the Colonies and, 
with the help of the United States contributing mater- 
ially to the military needs of the Soviet Union and 
China, but where a Jewish Army of several tens of 
thousands of soldiers is concerned, there suddenly ap- 
pears a complete dearth of equipment. Any attempts 
to raise the necessary equipment that may have been 
made, were obviously half-hearted efforts not backed 
by any sincere desire to succeed. The superficial 
reason for the breakdown of the negotiations may 
appear to be technical, but we, as well as the British 
government, know that the real reasons are political. 
Britain does not wish to lend weight to the Nazi 
propaganda that this is a “Jewish war” by establish- 
ing a Jewish Army. But the Nazis and their many 
sympathizers fail to be impressed and continue repeat- 
ing their charges nevertheless. It is strange that 
Premier Churchill’s Cabinet, and the army leaders, 
do not realize that succumbing to such fear of Nazi 
propaganda is in itself a form of capitulating to it. 
To a still greater extent the vaccilations of the British 
government are based on the fear that the formation 
of a Jewish Army might create an unfavorable, or 
even hostile, impression in the Arab world. In this 
instance we deal with the notoriously discredited 
policies of the Palestine administration which have 
undergone no change during the past two years, 
even when the general political course in London 
was sharply turned against appeasement. 


The British government now broke off negotia- 
tions for the establishment of a Jewish Army. But 
we will not accede to the idea that in this war Jewish 
young men may fight in any democratic or anti-Nazi 
army, but that there may not be anywhere on earth 
a place where Jews as such, as a people, can form 
their own military force. For us this is not only 
a question of concrete Jewish interests which can be 
advanced by a Jewish army, but also a matter of 
elementary national dignity, of our status in the 
world as a recognized people. We will therefore 
continue to press our demands for the formation 
of a Jewish Army irrespective of the decisions in 
London and of our chances to succeed. We will 
strive to utilize every opportunity to remind England, 
as well as public opinion in the United States, that a 
great and humiliating wrong has been done to us. 
We know that there are many persons who feel that 
at this critical time nothing should be said that might 
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embarrass England, or harm its good name. These 
people would be in the right if granting our demands 
would weaken England. But we are convinced, that 
in harming us by refusing our demand for a Jewish 
Army, England also harms its own interests in this 
war; that in humiliating the Jews, the honor of the 
people of England becomes besmirched and its pres- 
tige lowered. There are matters in which one does 
not make political deals. National honor and dignity 
are among these. Americans as well as Englishmen 
could justly despise us were we to accept the shocking 
decision of the British government without protest 
and without determination to continue the struggle 
for a Jewish Army. 


The detailed steps of our coming struggle for a 
Jewish Army may still be vague at this moment. But 
neither the statesmen of England nor our American 
fellow-citizens will have any opportunity to criticize 
us for not fighting, with all the moral strength and 
weapons at our command, for the fulfillment of this 
demand on which our national honor depends. 


VICHY AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


a WEEKS AGO THOMAS DEWEY URGED 
the American Government to protest against 
Vichy’s attempts to extend its anti-Semitic legislation 
to French possessions in the Western hemisphere. 
He invoked the Monroe Doctrine, rather than senti- 
ment, as the basis for such a protest. The question 
raised by Dewey is one which no doubt is engaging 
the attention of our State Department. It involves 
American foreign policy in one of its most crucial 
aspects; that the American Government is in no 
position to disregard an ideological invasion of the 
Western hemisphere, which is invariably the prelude 
to physical invasion. 


It is hardly necessary to point out the danger of 
letting Hitler get a foothold in the Americas through 
his puppet states. The prompt dispatch of United 
States troops to Dutch Guiana, which is flanked by 
French Guiana, shows how determined our govern- 
ment is to prevent the possible exploitation of Nazi- 
controlled colonies for Axis -aims. Since an even 
greater subservience of Vichy to its German master 
seems imminent, it was imperative that American 
soldiers be strategically placed to prevent the trans- 
formation of French Guiana into an Axis base. The 
general acclaim which has greeted this move shows 
how aware both South and North America are of the 
threat to the security of this continent represented by 
any Nazi dominated territory.- Certainly the Vichy 
possessions of Martinique, Guadalupe and French 
Guiana also fall into the category of possible 
menaces, and even their occupation by the United 
States as protective measures necessary to the defense 
of the Western hemisphere would be viewed sympa- 
thetically not only by supporters of the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy but by most Latin American 
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countries. However, even if such protective steps 
should not, for the time being, be deemed advisable, 
the United States cannot permit the seizure of these 
strategic points by Nazi Germany, no matter how 
indirect this seizure may appear to be. 

Dewey’s invocation of the Monroe Doctrine is not 
as far-fetched as it may seem at first glance. The 
Monroe Doctrine was originally formulated to pre- 
vent the European autocracies, organized in the Holy 
Alliance, from extending their system to any part of 
the Western Hemisphere. Monroe’s pronouncement 
minces no words: “It is impossible that the allied 
powers should extend their political system to any 
portion of either continent without endangering our 
peace and happiness . . . It is equally impossible, 
therefore, that we should behold such interposition 
in any form with indifference.” It can hardly be dis- 
puted, that the appearance of the Nuremberg anti- 
Semitic laws in Martinique or Guadalupe would 
represent the introduction of a hostile “political 
system” into the Western hemisphere. The Monroe 
Doctrine pledges the United States to respect the 
“status quo” in regard to the possessions of European 
powers. Martinique as a dependency of democratic 
France, would still be subject to French legislation. 
It would be the most transparent quibble, however, 
to pretend that French dependencies, ruled by Vichy, 
are today anything but Nazi colonies. The first sign 
of Nazi conquest is the passing of anti-Semitic laws. 
Such legislation follows immediately upon the un- 
furling. of the victorious swastika. For the United 
States to countenance the official eruption of Nazism 
in its crassest form within the waters of the Caribbean 
would be not only dangerous to immediate American 
interests, but a complete departure from American 
traditional foreign policy. 

Later interpretations of the Monroe Doctrine have 
added the important principle that “no territory on 
this continent shall be regarded as subject to transfer 
to a European power.” As recently as 1940, the 
Havana Conference endorsed this corollary, first 
enunciated by President Grant, by its decision not to 
permit any European territory in this hemisphere to 
be transferred to another European power. Obviously, 
the motive behind such an enunciation of policy by 
the American nations gathered at Havana was to pre- 
vent just such a transfer as is now taking place 
through the collaboration of Vichy with Hitler. We 
could not prevent Petain from handing over France 
to Nazi Germany. We cannot however afford to look 
on passively while he attempts to transfer islands in 
American waters to Nazi rule. Our desire to keep 
Vichy from surrendering its North African bases as 
well as the French fleet to Hitler should not blind us 
to the possible futility of such “appeasement” moves. 
Weygand has been dismissed. Japanese troops are 
pouring into French Indo-China with the consent of 
Vichy. And now Hitler is appearing, again via Vichy, 
in the Western Hemisphere. The pen that writes 
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Vichy’s laws is guided by the paw of the Nazi con- 
queror. For us to forget this salient fact, when con- 
cerned with problems of Western hemisphere de- 
fense, because French possessions are still technically 
French, would be a fatal misreading of the very es- 
sence of the Monroe Doctrine which expressly states 
than an enemy political system is not to be tolerated 
“in any form.” 


THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
HEN THE AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS TO- 
gether with the Jewish World Congress con- 

ceived the plan for an inter-American Jewish confer- 
ence, many were skeptical. 

Now that the conference, held in Baltimore, has 
met and concluded its transactions, it is gratifying to 
report the discomfiture of the doubters. The number 
of delegates from Latin America and Canada was 
larger than any that the Jews of those countries had 
ever sent to a Jewish conference. Not even Zionist 
Congresses, which are the most imposing inter- 
national Jewish conclaves, had ever drawn so many 
delegates from South America. The reasons for this 
unusual turnout are varied. For one thing the small 
and remote Jewish communities in South and Central 
America bear a feeling of “guilt” that during these 
stormy and tragic—yet determining—years they are 
so far removed from the Jewish mass centers where 
the future existence of the people is being tempered 
and forged. This poignant yearning toward the main- 
stream of Jewish life lent the South American dele- 
gates a special earnestness, not unlike that of a cantor 
intoning on behalf of his congregation on the Day of 
Atonement, whenever they arose to speak. The specific 
conditions under which Jews live in South America 
was another factor. The Latin American countries are 
still young and very sensitive in their relations to 
their “national minorities.” In their efforts to foster 
national homogeneity these countries frequently em- 
ploy harsh and far from logical methods. Thus there 
are some countries in which Jews even have difficulty 
in establishing a cemetery. In one “revolutionary” 
Latin American country the separation of church from 
state has been carried to such absurd extremes that 
Jewish schools may not teach the Bible nor stay 
closed on holidays. 

Latin America does not suffer from anti-Semitism 
of the type we have seen in pre-war Poland, and there 
is certainly nothing resembling Nazi Germany. But 
only too often, even behind a facade of tolerance, the 
Jew is made to feel that he “does not belong here.” 

The conference discussed many questions: closer 
relations between the Jewish communities of the 
various countries, the relief campaign, the peace study 
institute of the American Jewish Congress, its aims 
and activities. 

It was felt that bridges of understanding between 
the delegates of the various countries were being 
erected. Jews share a common destiny. Their unity 
need not always be built around common fears and 
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dangers; it can also be established about plans for 
joint constructive action. 


A TASTELESS HERRING 


W: HAD PLANNED TO TAKE AN EARNEST POKE 
at Judge Jerome Frank for his discussion of 
American Jewry in the pages of the Saturday Evening 
Post. We had been properly outraged when we read his 
“Red-White and Blue Herring” and had sharpened 
our editorial wit for the purpose of taking him to task. 
But the events of this past week have made what he 
chooses to call his “disclosures” remote and beside the 
point. At this moment in our nation’s history, we 
can’t get up the required steam about Judge Frank. 
After all, the Judge was moved by a belated concern 
for American Jewry. He was going to disarm the 
anti-Semites by proving that Jews were the wateriest 
ingredient in the melting pot. They had no special 
scent nor savor; above all he wanted to show that far 
from being brighter, they were rather dumber than 
the rest. The Judge’s mightiest point is that Jews 
instead of being “war-mongers” were just as isolation- 
ist as any other sector of the population, if not more 
so. If the Judge is right that makes the Jews the prize 
numbskulls of the lot because if the isolationists as a 
whole have not turned out to be the smartest lads in 
the land, the Jews in their midst have particular rea- 
son to file papers admitting mental incompetence. 
For the Jews had a front seat enabling them to watch 
how fascism works, and they were ideally located. to 
warn America of the danger to our shores. 

Judge Frank further assures his readers that Amer- 
ican Jews have been misrepresented by a small, noisy 
minority. Among the noise-makers he mentions the 
more impassioned Zionists whom he describes as “so- 
journers in America.” It’s a little late in the day to 
refute the hoary assimilationist tripe about “hyphen- 
ates” and double allegiances. Of one thing we would 
like to assure Judge Frank, however. The Judge is 
speaking for what he describes “our kind of American 
Jew” who has never had any special Jewish interests, 
and perhaps “our kind” will find solace in his words. 
But the Gentile readers of the Saturday Evening Post, 
those whom the Judge is now anxious to convince, 
will only be repelled by the Judge’s assurance that 
most American Jews have no Jewish concerns. Noth- 
ing is likely to make Gentiles think so well of Jews as 
just those Zionists who by their idealism, their “per- 
fervid” desire to find a solution for the agony of their 
people, have managed to scotch most of the libels 
about Jews. 

Finally, the picture Judge Frank presents of the 
American Jew, denuded of everything Jewish—the 
Ten Commandments, Moses, Jewish religion, Jewish 
cultural interests—is not an attractive one. He makes 
the assimilationist’s typical error of believing that if 
he demonstrates that the Jews are zero, their value 
is mysteriously enhanced. That’s bad arithmetic 
whichever way you figure, and is perhaps the chief 
of the Judge’s miscalculations. 
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THE 


 Pecnepeyan PARLEYS under the aegis of 
the League of Nations are reminiscent of pre-war 
days when Geneva was still the forum for world 
problems. Today its palaces are deserted, its leaders 
in exile or in concentration camps, the victims of the 
“new world order.” 


The recent conference in New York City of the 
International Labor Office, an arm of the League of 
Nations, gave no such impression of disintegration or 
resignation. Its Governing Body, aware of the dan- 
gers inherent in the new Europe, expressed its fears to 
the outside world, that remaining in Europe would 
mean becoming a mere propaganda tool of the Ger- 
man Government. In response to its appeal, the 
I. L. O. was invited by the Canadian Government to 
establish its headquarters at McGill University and 
branch offices were subsequently opened in Washing- 
ton. The transfer from Europe to the Western Hemi- 
sphere has permitted the I. L. O. to carry on its studies 
as in the past, and to extend the benefits of its work to 
free and occupied countries alike. 


American cooperation with the I. L. O. has been 
unbroken since its inception. It is the one branch of 
the League of Nations, in which America has been 
active and in whose development she has played an 
important part. At the close of the first World War, 
President Wilson was accompanied by Samuel Gom- 
pers on his trip to the Peace Conference in Paris 
(Wm. Green was then a member of the delegation). 
It was to the labor leaders of America and Europe 
that the Peace Conference entrusted the task of draw- 
ing up an international charter of labor that would 
seek to eradicate economic conflicts. That assignment 
resulted in the establishment of the I. L. O., which 
held its first conference in 1919 in Washington. At 
that time, the I. L. O. was a bold idea in the making, a 
new venture in the realm of international social legis- 
lation. Today it is an established fact. Its conference is 
an event that must command the attention of students 
of social trends the world over. ' 

In the light of labor problems in this country and 
elsewhere, the set up of the I. L. O. merits particular 
interest. Its name, the International Labor Office, 
might lead one to believe that it is an organiza- 
tion of trade unions. It is not at all a trade union of- 
fice, but rather a body that concerns itself with the 
factors and forces affecting labor. As such it is inter- 
ested in international standards and relationships, and 
functions through government appointed delegates 
representing labor, employers and governments. Each 
member state is entitled to four delegates, one each for 
labor and employer, and two for the government. 
This tri-partite representation constitutes a unit only 
in the sense that all come from the one country. In 









Li.O. CONFERENCE 


by May Bere 


matters of voting each can act independently and a 
workers’ delegate can at any time vote against the 
government representative of his own country. This 
is a very important innovation in international gather- 
ings. The government delegate no longer represents 
the only voice of any given country and above all 
does not take precedence over other representatives of 
the same country. In these respects the I. L. O. has 
become a workshop for national and international 
collaboration. It cuts across the usual barriers and 
brings to the one conference table representatives of 
various classes whose tradition it has been to meet 
separately. It brings together the people directly 
affected—the worker and employer—and helps them 
to work out together with government representatives 
the legislation that affects the welfare of all three. 


The present conference, the first since the outbreak 
of the war, was convened in accordance with the wish 
of the last meeting in August, 1939. While previous 
conferences were attended by a larger number of 
member states, special significance was attached to 
this assembly because of the war situation. This was 
reflected in the composition of the delegations, in the 
number of government officers and above all in the 
proceedings themselves. Twenty-two years of per- 
sistent effort had resulted in the adoption by many 
governments of conventions and treaties improving 
conditions of work in industry and agriculture, 
instituting workmen’s compensation, bettering the 
lot of seamen and aiming in general to make all 
places of work safe and fit for those who toil. The 
need for such legislation has by no means diminished. 
The delegates from the various countries, from India, 
from the Latin Americas, from China brought to the 
Conference the crying needs of their working classes. 
Yet it was felt by all that this conference could not 
approach these questions of social policy as ends in 
themselves. “Before we decide how we are going to 
live” the British workers’ delegate said, “we must 
make sure that we are going to live.” This note was 
struck by all delegates, by workers’ as well as employ- 
ers’ representatives, that the I. L. O. must contribute 
its influence and its efforts to the winning of the war, 
without which all that they treasured as free human 
beings would be lost. 

Admirable expression was given to these aspira- 
tions by Miss Frances Perkins, in her speech of accept- 
ance of the chairmanship of the Conference: “Free- 
dom cannot prevail while individuals or nations 
behave with complete disregard of. the rights of 
others ... We know the kind of world we mean to 
build... We say, it shall be a free world in which free 
men shall live . . . Given international collaboration 
we shall apply ourselves to the task of reconstruction 
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and to the application of our knowledge to improve 
the conditions of our life and our work.” This desire 
for the success of the cause of the democracies was not 
a military aim. It grew out of a demand for a different 
world order based on social justice and collaboration. 
It was a conference that accepted the Atlantic Charter 
and sought ways of carrying over its dictates into life 
and work. 

Together with the repeated assertion “that we 
must first win the victory,” the Conference clearly 
enunciated its conviction that this victory would be 
real only if it were followed by a permanent peace 
that would guarantee to all nations equal oppor- 
tunities for work, leisure and access to natural 
resources. During the discussions many a delegate of 
the workers’ section found the clauses of the Atlantic 
Charter too general and emphasized the need of clear- 
ly indicating to the millions of suffering people the 
changes that would prevent the recurrence of another 
such world cataclysm. 

Throughout the discussions present day conditions 
were brought to the fore. The representative from 
India reminded the Western Countries of their pro- 
gress in social legislation and asked that more atten- 
tion be given to the conditions in the East. The dele- 
gates from New Zealand, with long experience in 
methods of collaboration, could not see why all coun- 
tries could not pass similar legislation. The govern- 
ment delegates, with an eye to the practical implica- 
tions of every such resolution, saw the need for “fur- 
ther voluntary exercise” before accepting the parti- 
cular proposals of any one country. The debate was 
very lively at times. Opinions were expressed freely 
in a spirit of understanding and a desire to arrive at a 
sound solution of the age-old problems of capital and 


labor. 


It fell to the honor of the American delegation to 
submit to the Conference the resolution that ex- 
pressed the unanimous demands and aspirations of 
the representatives of the nations. Declaring that 
“the victory of the free peoples in the war against 
totalitarian aggression is an indispensable condition 
of the attainment of the ideals of the I. L. O.” it 
clearly expressed “the desirability of associating the 
I. L. O. with the planning and application of recon- 
struction” and asked that “the I. L. O. be represented 
in any Peace or Reconstruction Conference following 
the War.” Since the war must be followed by “im- 
mediate action previously planned for the reconstruc- 
tion of devastated countries, for the provision and 
transportation of raw materials, for the resettlement 
of workers and their families under circumstances in 
which they can work in freedom and security and 
hope, for the changing over of industry to the needs 
of peace etc.”, the Governing Body is requested “to set 
up from its own membership a small tri-partite com- 
mittee, to prepare immediately the necessary measures 
to deal with these problems and thereby minimize the 
sufferings of the post war period.” 
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i THE twenty-two years of its activity, Palestine 
and the problems of the Jewish working masses 
were not brought before the forum of the I. L. O. 
While this is indicative of a defect in its structure, it 
was not serious so long as the problems discussed were 
of a general economic and social nature. At this con- 
ference the situation was entirely different. The dis- 
cussion was not limited to the usual questions of the 
I. L. O. Matters which in ordinary pre-war confer- 
ences would have been referred to the League of 
Nations were discussed in the plenary sessions of this 
conference. The Labor Minister of Poland, Mr. Stan- 
czyk, opened his speech with a few introductory re- 
marks about capital-labor relations but devoted the 
major part of his address to the sufferings of the Pol- 
ish people. The Chinese delegates spoke freely of 
their political problems. The Greek representatives 
described the heroic struggle of their people against 
the “new order” of Hitler. The Dutch revealed the 
courage of their people in their program of sabotage. 
Delegates from Belgium expressed the sufferings of 
their people and spoke of the political order to come 
after the war. Jan Masaryk utilized the platform of 
this conference to express the political aspirations of 
his people. To the Jewish observer it seemed strange 
to hear the cruel measures instituted by the German 
conquerors in Poland without any mention being 
made, in this international conference, of Jewish suf- 
fering and of the yellow badge received by the Jews 
even before the Poles were labelled with a patch of 
“P.” No mention was made of the many acts of co- 
operation by Jews and non-Jews in their suffering 
and resistance against a common enemy. It was Jan 
Masaryk, thoroughly permeated with the Czech love 
of freedom, who alone referred to the sufferings 
which the ghetto had brought in its wake. The 
tragedy of the Jewish masses, uprooted from their 
homes, concentrated in camps, crowded in ghettos 
was not brought before this conference body. Their 
contribution to the war effort of the democracies, 
their constructive achievements in cooperation and 
social justice found no voice in this parliament of 
nations, which laid plans for a new world based on 
justice and equal opportunity. To be sure there is in 
the present constitution of the I, L. O. and the League 
of Nations no basis for Jewish representation, but it is 
one of the anomalies that must be rectified in the 
future. 


From this standpoint particular appreciation must 
be expressed for the action of the workers’ section, 
which “as an expression of solidarity with the work- 
ers of Palestine” invited the representatives of the 
Histadrut to participate in the work of its division. In 
their sessions various delegates spoke of the Jewish 
situation and turned with true fraternal pride to the 
achievements of the workers in Palestine. The Dutch 
workers’ delegate told how the seamen’s union of 
Amsterdam had ceased its work for three days in pro- 
test against the treatment of the Jews by Nazi off- 
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cials. At the luncheon arranged by the workers’ sec- 
tion of the Aid to Britain Society, the Jewish flag 
found its place among the flags of all the nations. In 
a meeting with the C. I. O. representatives, Palestine 
and the Histadrut were praised for their contribution 
to the struggle of the democracies. At the meeting 
with President Green, the message of the Palestine 
representative was received enthusiastically by all the 
delegates, but particularly by the Australians and 
New Zealanders. For them Jewish Palestine is not 
only a war front. It is a new world in which they are 
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meeting the working men and women of Palestine, 
who are near to them in deed and in spirit. 

Would that this spirit of collaboration and solidar- 
ity which prevailed in the workers’ section of the 
I. L. O. would carry over into the larger body of the 
League of Nations! For that recognition we shall 
have to fight and we shall count on all these friends 
of democracy who believe in the equality of nations 
and have committed themselves to the pursuit of 
social justice and collaboration in the world of peace 
to come. 


THE CRIME AGAINST HARLEM 


by Claude McKay 


. i SERIES of crimes in Harlem so sensationally 


featured by the Metropolitan newspapers may be 
startling to the good citizens of New York and 
Harlem’s leaders may be stung through shame to 
utter cries of, “Slander!” But to the long-suffering 
population of Harlem, it is merely a journalistic high- 
lighting of the commonplace. There is a probability 
that the news stories may have been inspired mainly 
because of a Harlem prostitute’s slaying by knifing a 
popular employe of the famous Stork Club. The 
slaying occurred at the same time the white boy was 
killed by colored kids. But because the issue of 
prostitution is apparently taboo to the metropolitan 
newspapers, because of the hypocrisy inherent in our 
American civilization, the more important crime 
remained unmentioned. 

City officials and welfare workers are aware that 
Harlem is something like a vast bawdy depot. Mayor 
La Guardia has admitted as much in statements about 
Harlem. Girls and boys leaving High School are 
snatched up and sucked down into the formidable 
traffic. 

Here is a region of approximately 250,000 inhab- 
itants, where excepting a few welfare workers and 
professional persons, the great majority must engage 
in domestic work. Should it be wondered at that many 
prefer prostitution? 

This subject of prostitution is a ticklish one and it 
is only because it is so pronounced and widespread in 
Harlem that I feel compelled to dwell on it. Prosti- 
tution is so closely knotted up with the normal sex 
urge of human beings that a person who crusades 
against it may be condemned as a prude by broad- 
minded people, while bohemians will dismiss him as 
a smut-hound or philistine. Again the pure-race 
dogmas of the ruthless Nazis have worked upon 
people, who were formerly strait-laced, to become 
more elastic about sexual relationship between 
people of different races. 

But it must be recognized that sexual intercourse 
between persons of different races or nations, and 


even persons of the same race or group, but of a 
different social status, is often difficult and unsatis- 
factory. The great poet Heine has a celebrated poem 
on this delicate subject which, I believe, prompted 
the Scotch puritan, Thomas Carlyle to declare that 
Heine was a pig. 

Now if normal sexual relations between persons of 
different groups can be such a serious problem, it 
seems quite natural that prostitution will be accom- 
panied by violence and crime. American civilization 
makes sex an ideal instead of a necessity, prostitution 
illegal, and sexual relationship between white and 
colored people a national taboo. Therefore sexual 
contact between both peoples is generally illicit, and 
in the South, where it is most prevalent, it is carried 
out on a master-and-slave basis. Thus any intimate 
relationship between colored and white persons as- 
sumes an abnormal quality. 

Harlemites feel and say that white men come to 
Harlem because sex is cheap in Harlem and that 
Negroes will submit to the most degrading sexual 
practices for a small fee. This feeling is not lessened 
by the fact that the most popular of the cafes and 
cabarets in which white and colored persons rendez- 
vous are operated by whites. The street corner speak- 
ers, with their large following, have been eloquently 
effective on this issue. 

Possibly the whites who play around in the black 
pool would resent this attitude of the Negroes. From 
their superior vantage point they may imagine that 
they are very noble and demonstrating a lack of pre- 
judice, when they sexualize with Negroes. But Neg- 
roes are old Americans, if not fully so, and quite 
aware that the ultimate ideal of sexual attraction is 
the institution of marriage. One of the most uncom- 
promisingly bitter persons against race prejudice that 
I know is a beautiful mulatto woman, who is the 
mistress of a white man. 

Many of the girls who must abjure social equality 
and yet minister to the desire of men of the white 
race, which despises them, would undoubtedly prefer 
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a decent home and a husband of their own. They all 
have their Negro lovers on the side. The result of 
this complex situation is violence and crime, which 
are the natural concomitants of prostitution. Thus 
the American Democracy must pay the price of main- 
taining a social barrier between the white and the 
colored people. 


Here in America we are shocked and aroused by 
the Nazis ruthlessly trampling down European minor- 
ities. Sometimes naively the Nazis themselves pub- 
lish accounts of members of the proud and superior 
Nordic race being tricked or seduced by a member 
of the degraded minorities. But I wonder if any 
liberal American feels sorry for the Nazi victim? I 
cerainly do not and I count myself humane. My 
sympathy, like that of the liberal Americans, is with 
the injured minorities. 

Yet while Americans are stirred up to help the 
victims of aggression abroad, the nation remains 
callous and inactive about the special condition of 
degradation and misery under which 15 millions of 
colored people must exist. When intolerable condi- 
tions give rise to a crisis such as this, the only real 
action taken is the police increasing its forces in the 
“occupation” of Harlem. Interracial meetings are 
convened and city officials and liberal whites make 
pious statements. But when the speech-making is 
over the nice white folk go home to their decent 
houses on the right streets, leaving the Aframericans 
just where they were before in the congested tene- 
ments on “the other side of the railroad tracks.” 
And nothing is actually accomplished that might 
change the status of 15 millions suppressed and sub- 
merged Americans. 

It is five years since the JEWISH FRONTIER printed 
the radio debate on the status of the Aframerican 
minority between myself and Columnist George S. 
Schuyler. I maintained that the Aframerican, like 
every other minority, should organize his assets along 
economic, political and cultural lines to advance him- 
self. 

Mr. Schuyler advocated the idea of laissez faire, 
with the right of the colored people to pursue the 
enjoyment of life on an equal basis with the whites. 
He was against the building of any all-colored organ- 
ization in the industrial or the political field. 

The controversy of the group organization of Afra- 
mericans to protect and advance their interests versus 
integration among the whites is as old as Emancipa- 
tion. When following the Civil War the Southern 
whites took back control of their States’ Governments 
in 1878, they decreed the separation of colored from 
white people in politics and every other phase of 
social life. The Reconstruction Period was ended 
with the abolition of the Republican State Govern- 
ments in which Aframericans had participated and 
the withdrawal of the Federal troops from the South. 
The Ku Klux Klan was organized to uphold the 
supremacy of white Southerners and it struck with 
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terror against those colored persons who held inde- 
pendent ideas of manhood and civic decency. 


Northern liberals and radical Republicans protest- 
ed against the harsh measures the South adopted to 
keep the colored people down. But they could do 
nothing against the resurgent Southern whites who, 
unable to get at the Yankees, were determined to 
revenge themselves against the bulk of the blacks for 
their defeat in the Civil War. Out of this situation 
arose the issue of the “Segregation of Negroes.” 
But, as the national fervor of the Civil War died away 
and colored people migrated to the North, they 
were there confronted with various forms of discrim- 
ination, although they were not subject to complete 
separation as in the South. 


Booker T. Washington was graduated from Hamp- 
ton Institute at exactly the time when the Southern 
whites started to challenge the authority of the North. 
He taught school in his home town and at Hampton 
and five years later became the principal of Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama. There, starting in a shanty, he 
built up a great all-colored institution. Booker T. 
Washington was in no ways anti-white. He was sent 
to Tuskegee by the white prinicpal of Hampton Insti- 
tute. But circumstances and necessity compelled him 
thus to build. The success attending his work pushed 
him to the front as a national leader of his race. 
Those Aframericans who believed in the social and 
industrial organization of the race as a group rallied 
around Booker T. Washington. But, especially to the 
critical group of Northern intellectuals, he was sus- 
pect as the upholder and artisan of segregation for 
the Aframerican minority. 


Ever since the Northern Negroes have been divided 
on the issue of group organization and the fear that 
it will result in segregation. Other minorities emigrat- 
ing to the Land of the Free discovered that group 
organization was necessary to combat harsh labor 
conditions and to find a place in the fabric of Amer- 
ican social and political life. Irish and German and 
Scandinavian, Polish, Jewish and Italian, each pro- 
moted the type of organization which could enhance 
its Opportunities. 


But the dominating policy of the Northern Negro 
leaders has been to avoid any vital organization of 
their group as a unit and to find a place as individuals 
in white organizations. Following this policy, a few 
Negroes have succeeded here and there, but the 
masses have been left plungd deep down in a morass 
of neglect. In New York City the bulk of the better 
service jobs, such as hotel waiters and elevator oper- 
ators downtown, which were formerly held by color- 
ed employees, have passed into the hands of whites 
who have organized them. In the Building Service 
union a special local was alloted to the colored mem- 
bers of the Harlem area, in which the buildings 
naturally cannot pay the wages that they obtain 
downtown. 
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This is just one of the circumstances which may 
be applied in the diagnosis of the sickness of Harlem. 
The colored people stand on the outside of our social 
and industrial life and this will help explain why. 
The colored worker is on the outside in Defense 
Industries because he has never been inside of the 
white labor unions and has no union of his own. 
And he possesses no group organization of any 
strength and power to force his entry in. 

It should be realized that there are powerful white 
forces who are opposed to the Aframerican minority 
organizing its assets as a group. The Communists 
have been the loudest and perhaps the strongest of 
the opposition. And operating through the C.L.O. 
they have been instrumental in organizing many col- 
ored with white workers. But most of this organiza- 
tion was in the steel and automobile industries and 
based on the status quo upon which the colored work- 
ers were previously employed. Excepting the hiring 
of a small fraction of colored organizers, nothing was 
done to change the level of the standard of the 
colored worker. And a section like the large Negro 
district of Harlem was scarcely affected. But the 
Communists won the sympathy and support of the 
Aframerican intellectuals, because their work was 
pushed with the slogan of non-segregation. 

Also the liberal friends of the colored people, work- 
ing through interracial contacts, have used all of their 
influence against group organization, because they 
oppose segregation. Before this powerful articulate 
array of opposition the majority of the colored people 
are in a pretty helpless state. They wail for jobs and 
are provided with a symbolic satisfaction only of a 
few of their numbers gainfully employed. White 
liberals and colored leaders are aware of the gravity 
of the situation. They make appeals and issue declara- 
tions, but there is no competent apparatus established 
to obtain employment for the unskilled, much less 
the educated and skilled colored worker. 
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Harlem is a stagnant backwater of bootleg labor, 
where colored mechanics, masons, carpenters and 
painters, plumbers and electricians must work sur- 
reptitiously at much less than standard wages, yet 
happy for a chance to work at their trade. It is this 
awful condition which has created the movements 
among the masses to organize for community jobs. 
By their intellectuals who should be leading them, 
they have been denounced as race chauvinists, segre- 
gationists and anti-Semites. And I myself have been 
castigated by white and black critics as anti-intellec- 
tual and anti-white, because I sought out the facts and 
published the truth. 

Harlem’s leaders wince and rail against the expos- 
ure in the press of crime in Harlem. But it is obvious 
to all who are not blind in their own conceit that 
conditions are intolerable in Harlem. The news- 
papers have merely skimmed the surface and omitted 
to mention the facts about prostitution, which is the 
fundamental cause of the crimes. And prostitution 
in Harlem is not limited to the lowest depths. 

Those who have read Carl Van Vechten’s “Nigger 
Heaven,” famous novel of Harlem life, will recall 
that Lasca, the leading female character, was a harlot. 
And she was a friend of the smartest Harlem people. 
Conditions have changed decidedly for the worse, 
since the days of “Nigger Heaven”, and except to 
hypocrites, there should be nothing strange about 
Harlem being sunk in prostitution. What else may 
be expected when an entire group of people is de- 
prived of the means of making a decent living? The 
sickness of Harlem is not a Negro disease. It is the 
disease of American civilization. I have witnessed 
similar conditions among white people in Europe 
and also in Morocco, where an entire-nation of native 
people was reduced to the meanest poverty and pros- 
titution, while its oppressors spilled beautiful unctu- 
ous words about the civilizing interest of their 
mission. 


The Yellow Badge and Mrs. Grossman 


by Marie Syrkin 


SS I come across the suggestion that 
the free Jews of America should don the yellow 
badge as a symbol of solidarity with the suffering 
Jews of Europe—to transform the symbol of shame 
into a symbol of honor—I think of Mrs. Grossman. I 
know how aghast and bewildered Mrs. Grossman 
would be at such a dramatic demonstration, And yet 
Mrs. Grossman is a symbol, too; in her way,,a very 
significant symbol. 

At present Mrs. Grossman is looking for a )lastic 
surgeon. Not that she’s having her face lifted. 
Heaven forbid! Mrs. Grossman is a sensible woman 
and she has no illusions as to the value of the effects 


obtained. Above all, Mrs. Grossman detests an arti- 
ficial smile. And every woman knows how set and 
expressionless a “lifted” face can be. Nor is Mrs. 
Grossman planning to have her nose “reconstructed.” 
She would be the first to admit that she is no longer as 
young as she used to be; besides she is not planning to 
crash Hollywood. Harold likes her well enough the 
way she is, so why undergo an expensive and painful 
operation merely to remove a slight droop? All this 
indicates that Mrs. Grossman is the acme of good 
sense. Her zeal in seeking for a competent face re- 
modeller is motivated not by vanity but by maternal 
love. She needs a surgeon for Peter, her seventeen 
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year old son. Peter has not been disfigured by a base- 
ball bat swinging the wrong way, nor has he been 
mauled beyond recognition in a football game. He 
has the same agreeable young face that he has always 
had. But his nose is “Jewish.” It is not as short and as 
straight as Mrs. Grossman would desire. Not that the 
organ in question outrages any beholder. Peter is no 
Cyrano de Bergerac, and his mother is not swayed by 
aesthetic considerations. She is driven by solicitude. 
Despite Boaz and other anthropologists, Mrs. Gross- 
man is convinced that any departure from absolute 
rectitude in a nose is a semitic lapse. And Mrs. Gross- 
man reads the papers. She wants to shield her son 
from Coughlin, from Hitler. What mother wouldn’t? 
And so there must be no incriminating beak, or hook, 
or curve, be it ever so slight. 


Peter is going to college next fall, probably to one 
of the bigger and better universities. He is bright, 
studious and has an exceptional record; even Harvard 
looms as a possibility. But his intelligence, industry 
and excellent character are not enough. He has to be 
adequately prepared for the great day by two amputa- 
tions: his name and his nose must be foreshortened. 

There once was a simple era in American Jewish 
life when Peter would have faced the world as Milton, 
and Grossman would have naively shrunk to Gross. 
But those days are gone. Mrs. Grossman’s revisions 
are more ambitious and sophisticated. Just now she is 
toying with the idea of “Gregg”—Peter Gregg! The 
evolution of Grossman into Gregg was almost axio- 
matic. There are rules for all types of circumcision, 
including those of family names. It must always be 
remembered that under no circumstances would Mrs. 
Grossman consider throwing her name wholly to the 


winds and boldly assuming “Sheridan” or “Hughes.” 


That would shock Mrs. Grossman. She wants no alias. 
Something of the original tissue must remain, and the 
steps that led to “Gregg” followed a definite pattern. 
The first step is always the dropping of the last syl- 
lable. Step number two is the vowel change: “Gross” 
becomes “Grass” as “Levy” becomes “Lave” (what's 
a vowel among enemies? ), but Mrs. Grossman didn’t 
like the anaemic implications of “Grass,” or the uneu- 
phonious foreign quality of “Griss” or “Gruss.” So 
the consonant change is invoked. Thus Gross be- 
comes “Gregg.” The family initial appears in tripli- 
cate. The link with Grossman is unbroken, even rein- 
forced. It’s really the same name, as “Shoenberg” is 
“Belmont” and “Goldberg” is “Ormont.” Mrs. Gross- 
man is satisfied with the solution. She has denied 
nothing, she has made no fundamental change. She 
has merely sent her child into the world better forti- 
fied to cope with an unjust and hostile environment. 
And once Peter Grossman is Peter Gregg he must 
be equipped with a suitable nose. That slight aquil- 
ine curve might not worry a Boston blue-blood, but 
it disturbs Mrs. Grossman. No dubious nasal inclina- 
tion must impede Peter’s progress through life. A 
nose by any other name may smell as sweet—but 








Mrs. Grossman considers more than the functional 
aspects. A nose must not only smell; above all, it 
must not tell. It must not tell of the great-grandfather 
who was a Rabbi—the one from whom Peter is sup- 
posed to have gotten his brains. It must not tell of 
the grandmother whose name was a by-word for 
piety and kindliness. It must not even tell of Mr. and 
Mrs. Grossman, upstanding Americans, whose energy, 
ability and sense of values make Peter’s prospective 
career possible. Mrs. Grossman has always been a 
good mother. When Peter was born, she was careful 
to honor the Lord’s convenant with Israel in the pre- 
scribed fashion, and now that he is seventeen she is 
prepared to offer further slices of her son’s person on 
the altar of anonymity. 

Fortunately there are not too many Mrs. Grossmans. 
“Cutting off your nose to spite your race” —to repeat 
the classic witticism—is neither easy nor cheap, and 
not many will go to these lengths, or abbreviations. 
But Mrs. Grossman represents a sufficiently distinct 
trend in American Jewish life to merit comment, 
particularly these days when the cries of Hitler’s vic- 
tims can be heard even on our shores. 

At best, without invoking larger issues of courage 
and dignity, how kind has Mrs. Grossman really been 
to Peter? In college, in one of his courses, he is bound 
to hear the anecdote of the famous biologist who 
studied the inheritance of acquired characteristics by 
cutting off the tails from successive generations of 
mice. Finally one new-born mouse, still boasting a 
tail despite the loppings to which its ancestors had 
been subjected, arose and confounded the scientist 
with “You cannot shape our ends, rough-hew them as 
you may.” While the class howls with glee at the 
professorial quip, will Peter’s nose redden? He will 
know, having studied genetics, that he owes a confess- 
ion to the maiden of his dreams. He will have to an- 
nounce that he does not come to her intact—other- 
wise she may be aggrieved at the unexpected appear- 
ance of an aquiline nose among her offspring. So 
Peter will have a guilt-complex. And what about his 
name? Having lived seventeen happy successful years 
as “Grossman” will he ever be wholly at ease in 
“Grege”? How will he introduce his mother to his 
friends? 

Americans recall the stir made some years ago 
when one Slav, called Kabotchnikoff, petitioned a 
New England court to have his name changed to 
Cabot. A cry of outrage arose among the Boston 
Brahmins—the Lowells who speak but to the Cabots, 
and the Cabots who speak but to God. If Kabotch- 
nikoff had to change his name, why did he have to 
choose so “exclusive” an appellation? However, 
Kabotchnikoff, being free, white and twenty-one, re- 
mained undaunted and emerged as Cabot, with all 
the privileges pertaining thereto. 

Louis Adamic has recently commented on the se- 
quel to this episode, and brought to light a curious 
denouement. It seems that after a lapse of years, 


the same Kabotchnikoff—Cabot again appeared be- 
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fore the Court and petitioned to have his name 
changed back to Kabotchnikoff. The explanation he 
gave was that he had never really felt at home in the 
guise of Cabot, and now, that he was growing old, he 
preferred to join his ancestors in his original state of 
Kabotchnikoff. Had he been more articulate, he 
might have been able to voice something that no 
doubt stirred obscurely in his soul—the feeling that 
though the Cabots speak only to God, God speaks 
only to Kabotchnikoff. 

I meditated on Mrs. Grossman’s Peter and on 
Kabotchnikoff when I read Rabbi Magnes’ recent 
proposal that all Jews don the yellow badge as a sym- 
bol of solidarity and protest. The great Yiddish poet, 
Leivick, had expressed the same idea earlier in his 
profound poem, “The Yellow Badge:” 

“Punish me because I do not don, 

Of my own will, the six towered shield of David 

And the round emblem of the Yellow Badge, 

To hearten Israel in the hangman’s land, 

To praise and exalt throughout the world 

The arm that wears the glory of this crest.” 

But how could Mrs. Grossman, who is ready to snip 
off a piece of her son’s nose to prevent his identifica- 
tion with Israel, begin to understand such an idea? 
And those far greater numbers, who hope by shuffling 
the alphabet to propitiate the furies of prejudice and 
folly, who come bearing syllables to Cerberus, how 
will they rise to the call to “hearten Israel in the 
hangman’s land?” 

A few days ago, on a Saturday afternoon, while 
walking along Fifth Avenue, I noticed a drunk among 
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the women shoppers. The drunk bent towards a 
Jewish woman near me and whispered, “Sarah.” In 
vino anti-semitas, but I wasn’t sure of the significance 
of “Sarah” till I heard him shout a few feet later to 
another woman, who stopped to look into a shop- 
window: “Go in, it’s kosher.” So the drunk had 
learned. He had learned from the Christian Front, or 
its equivalent, that the beautiful biblical name of 
Sarah could be an epithet of insult. And Jews had 
helped him learn. Every German Jew called Sig- 
mund, and every German Jewess called Hedwig, who 
winced at the compulsory addition of “Israel” and 
“Sarah” to their names, had given the drunk a weap- 
on. Some German Jews committed suicide to escape 
the “shame” of the specifically Jewish name. But 
there were some who couldn’t be hurt—not in this 
fashion at any rate. The Jews called “Shlomo” or 
“Hayim” or “Israel” had, in a psychological sense, 
defeated the Nazi tormentor. You can’t debase a man 
who proudly calls himself “Israel” by affixing another 
“Israel” to his documents. Such a Jew had instinc- 
tively made of the badge a shield. 

It is this that Mrs. Grossman must learn: That the 
Magen David means the Shield of David, not only 
etymologically; that it can be a shield of pride to 
shelter even her beloved Peter; that, best of all, a 
shield can be borne into battle. Otherwise, Peter will 
be defenceless despite the most skilful plastic sur- 
gery. And as to expressions of solidarity with one’s 
people—instead of the sorry stampede of syllables, let 
all the bright strong Peters stand up and be counted. 
That’s one way of making common cause against 
the common foe. 
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C.1.0.is DETROIT DILEMMA 


by Isaac Franck 


HE CLO. convention in Detroit wore a disturb- 

ingly made-to-order, prefabricated look. The 
turgid oratory at most of the sessions only accentu- 
ated their empty formality. None of the rhetoric 
was delivered in opposition to any of the resolutions; 
no issues were fought out on the floor; no roll call 
had to be taken in any vote on any problem; and in 
the one or two spots, where something resembling 
a debate threatened to trouble the conclave’s calm 
waters, debate was avoided either through the ruling 
of the chair, or on motion of one of the delegates. A 
Strange story at a time when American labor was 
facing one of the most acute crises in its history, and 
when the C..O., or at least its leadership, appeared 
transfixed on the seemingly irreconcilable horns of a 
serious and troublesome dilemma. 


The crisis, of course, was that precipitated by the 
strike of John L. Lewis’ 54,000 miners in the so- 
called “captive mines.” And the dilemma was that 
of having to choose between a position of all-out 
support for the president’s foreign policy and nation- 
al defense program, and a position of support for 
Lewis, whose isolationism and bitter hatred of Roose- 
velt are a matter of common knowledge, and whose 
strike meant the shutdown of coal production for 
the steel mills, without whose operation the defense 
‘program would be badly crippled. That the C.I.O. 
leadership chose a third course of action, namely, that 
of grasping both horns of the dilemma and lending 
unqualified support both to isolationist Lewis’ strik- 
ing miners and to the national defense program, is 
now a matter of history. What is still of interest, 
however, is the observation that this decision came to 
the delegates all tailored and ready-to-wear from the 
inner sanctum of the executive board, and that the 
sessions were largely a mumbo-jumbo ritual of ap- 
proving in various ways this fundamental policy. 
What may perhaps be of greater interest to the reader 
is an analysis of the reasoning that went~into the 
making of this seemingly paradoxical decision, and 
an indication of some of the reasons for the chorus- 
like unanimity of the delegates on the decisions 
handed down from above. 


One need not have attended the convention ses- 
sions, or have studied the printed proceedings in order 
to discover where the vast majority of the C.LO. 
delegates stood with respect to the war and the 
country’s foreign policy. The figures of the public 
opinion poll conducted for Fight For Freedom, Inc., 
by a professional research organization, tell the story, 
and contain implicit within them all the pro-admin- 
istration, pro-democracy, and anti-Hitler resolutions 
and utterances heard during the sessions. About half 
(402) of the total number of delegates and alter- 





nates were interviewed by a staff of professionally 
trained interviewers. This group represented 40 out 
of the 42 national and international unions and indus- 
trial councils in attendance, and 37 of the country’s 
States. The group thus constituted as complete and 
comprehensive a sample as would be required by the 
most exacting of social statisticians, and the inter- 
viewing procedure was unbiased and in accordance 
with the most recently devised techniques. 

The final figures are interesting. As many as 94% 
believed that it is more important that Hitler be 
defeated than that the United States stay out of war. 
If it looked as though Hitler would defeat Britain 
without our aid, 89% would favor our going to war 
against Germany. All-out aid to Britain, China, and 
Russia had the support of 96%, 97%, and 96% 
respectively. Lindbergh was thought to have “Fascist 
political ideas” by 51%, was considered a “traitor” 
by 25%, and a “patriot” by only 10% of those ques- 
tioned. Senator Wheeler's score on the same ques- 
tions was only a little better than Lindbergh’s. Asked 
whether Fight For Freedom or the America First 
Committee represented more closely their own views 
on United States policy, 83.5% chose Fight For 
Freedom, and less than 3% came out for the America 
First Committee. About 13% had no definite ideas 
on either committee. It is of some significance that 
the 174 rank-and-file CLO. members who were 
polled on some of the same questions at Ford’s River 
Rouge plant, showed about 20% less anti-Hitler 
sentiment than was shown by the delegates. How- 
ever, even at that their militancy was considerably 
greater than that shown in similar nation-wide polls. 

It is therefore not at all surprising that this pre- 
ponderance of interventionist and pro-administration 
sentiment was reflected at almost all of the sessions. 
Hitler’s was the most frequently mentioned name.at 
the convention, and the defeat of Hitlerism the most 
frequently reiterated objective. The earnest care and 
quiet pathos which went into the wording of the 
resolution on “The Nation’s Foreign Policy” pre- 
sented by Lee Pressman, was impressive and stirring. 
Its impressiveness took on a bit of pallor as the entire 
morning and most of the afternoon of November 18 
rolled on through the stentorian parrotry of delegate 
after delegate in support of the resolution. But in 
spite of this chewing of the cud, it was an enthusiastic 
body which cheered Phil Murray’s words in support 
of the resolution and rose wearily to vote for it toward 
the close of the afternoon. 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT that the vote in favor of 
the resolution was unanimous came from chair- 
man Van A. Bittner, and thereby hangs a tale. Bittner, 
a member of the United Mine Workers’ delegation, 
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is one of Lewis’ trusted lieutenants. His announce- 
ment of the unanimity of the vote was greeted with 
laughter which came from those who were close to 
the platform. His own miners and Denn Lewis’ 
(John’s brother) Construction Workers had remain- 
ed seated, and had voted neither for nor against the 
resolution. Some of the wags among newspaper men 
referred to this as Lewis’ sit-down strike. Ill-concealed 
behind this sit-down lay long hours of wrangling in 
committees, in which the Lewis faction, led by his 
brother and daughter, tried desperately to force to the 
floor of the convention debate on issues which would 
have given them a sounding board for their isolation- 
ism and animosity to the administration. It was Mur- 
ray’s skillful leadership which in the end showed the 
Lewis group that they were no longer in the saddle, 
and helped maintain the appearance of unity by re- 
fusing them a hearing on the floor. When resolution 
R-21 was presented, censuring the OPM for failure to 
grant a government contract to a company with a 
C. I. O. union, the excoriation of Sidney Hillman 
which the Lewis group would have loved to stage was 
forestalled by a well-calculated motion from Thomas 
Kennedy to vote on the proposal without discussion. 

The intra-committee battles of the Lewis faction 
against full support to the administration’s foreign 
policy was also reflected in the Fight For Freedom 
poll. When, at the writer’s request, the union affilia- 
tions of the twelve individuals who in the poll had 
favored the America First Committee were identified, 
it turned out that they came entirely from Lewis 
dominated areas. Griffin, Lewis’ secretary, gave his 
approval to the America First Committee, and Lewis’ 
daughter expressed deep chagrin at the heavy pro- 
administration sentiment shown in the poll on the 
first day. That this small but powerful minority was 
silenced is an index to the earnestness with which 
support for the nation’s policies was sought by the 
C. I. O. leadership. 


However, another part of the story behind the con- 
vention’s unanimity needed to be known. Even as it 
is an important bit of knowledge that the anti-admin- 
istration sentiment among the delegates can be ac- 
counted for by the Lewis influence, so it would have 
been valuable to know how much pro-administration 
opinion in the convention was the result of sincere, 
responsible conviction, and what part can be ac- 
counted for by blind hewing to the shift in the Com- 
munist Party line. Your writer’s one effort to secure 
anything approaching a reliable answer to this ques- 
tion failed. He requested the Fight For Freedom 
people to pull out the votes cast by delegations of 
unions known to be Communist controlled, and tabu- 
late those. They promised to do it, but never came 
across. The answer, if there is one, is buried in the 
tabulations of the Fight For Freedom poll. 

Interesting in this connection may be Harry 
Bridges’ and Michael Quill’s refusal to answer the 
questions in the poll questionnaire until “after the 
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caucus.” Since there appeared to be no caucuses of 
individual unions, the reader is free to place his own 
interpretation on the significance of the remark. 
Interesting also was the moment when the thin 
veneer of unanimity was cracked by a taunt thrown at 
Michael Quill. Quill was unburdening himself of 
one of the repetitious orations in endorsement of Lee 
Pressman’s foreign policy resolution. When he began 
speaking of the convention’s “greater unity than ever 
before in the main issues,” someone on the floor 
called out, “When did you. change your line?” To 
which Quill countered with the expected retort: 
“Yes, we can split hairs, yes, we can ask each other, 
‘When did you change your line?’ I am telling you 
brother workers—and I say it boldly—that if Hitler 
licks the Soviet Union you will have plenty of time in 
the concentration camps of America to answer when 
you have changed your mind.” 

A strong, genuine block of anti-Hitler conviction, 
another block of Communist dominated opinion, and 
Murray’s uwavering stand against the Lewis faction, 
account sufficiently for the convention’s stand on the 
nation’s foreign policy and on a program of national 
unity. That a gathering of this complexion devoted 
its first official act to an endorsement of Lewis’ strike 
in the captive mines can be explained again only in 
terms of Phil Murray’s statesmanship, and his recog- 
nition that the national emergency requires a contin- 
uous struggle on the home front as well as on the 
front of foreign policy. 


It was neither love for Lewis, nor any desire to do 
the slightest injury to the defense program that 
prompted this action. A large number of the dele- 
gates have a deep dislike for Lewis. They know him 
for the ambitious egotist that he is. All were fully 
aware of his bitter hatred for the president. They de- 
plored his isolationism and his unscrupulous readi- 
ness to hamstring national defense. They were not 
unmindful of Lewis’ use of the miners’ strike as a ges- 
ture of personal defiance against Roosevelt. Nor 
were they unmindful of Lewis’ hope to ride trium- 
phantly into the C. I. O. presidency if his demands for 
the union shop were granted, or to be hallowed as the 
martyred champion of labor if the steel interests and 
the administration united to crush the strike. They 
conceded that this was perhaps a most unfortunate 
time for pressing the demands for a union shop in the 
captive mines, and that an aroused public opinion, 
and the threat of anti-strike legislation, may place in 
jeopardy most of the bitterly fought for gains which 
labor achieved in the past two generations. 

In the face of such knowledge, and in the face of 
pressure by the Communists and by Sidney Hillman’s 
disciples, who would have liked nothing better than 
to have Lewis publicly pilloried, and tarred and 
feathered out of the C. I. O., Murray’s idea prevailed. 
It centered around the conviction that “the United 
Mine Workers of America are right in principle, they 
are right in good morals, they have a virtuous case, 
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they have stated the facts, and the National Defense 
Mediation Board has exercised a reprehensible kind 
of discrimination in the recommendation which it has 
submitted by a majority vote.” It centered also around 
the conviction that a crucial part of the defense of 
democracy is the preservation of those gains for the 
common man which distinguish democracy from 
totalitarianism, and which are part of the values we 
are trying to defend. “Groceries and guns” was the 
slogan suggested by Walter Reuther. “Give the work- 
ers in America the groceries they need and they will 
give you the implements of war that are needed to 
defeat Hitler.” 

There was a principle involved, that of approving 
the union shop in an industry where all agreed its 
approval was justified. None of the factors involved 
in Lewis’ personality, convictions, and opposition to 
the administration could be permitted to obscure the 
principle. Neither could Roosevelt's justifiable desire 
to crack down on Lewis and thwart his ambitions be 
permitted to eclipse the justice of the miners’ de- 
mands. Their justice was apparent even in the self- 
contradictory decision handed down by the Defense 
Mediation Board, most of which reads as if a conclu- 
sion in favor of the miners could be its only sensible 
issue. That the Board executed a curious flip-flop and 
ended up with an unfavorable decision was due large- 
ly to the pressure of the steel interests and to the will- 
ingness of the A. F. of L. representatives on the Board 
to play along in order to defeat Lewis. Murray's was 
the clearest thinking in the entire situation. The prin- 
ciple must be defended without sacrifice to expedi- 
ency, and simultaneously the nation’s defense program 
must receive all-out support. The two had to go hand 
in hand. This is the thinking embodied in the Murray 
plan which calls for the cooperation of management, 
labor, and government in speeding up defense pro- 
duction, keeping up the American standard of living 
by an adequate supply of consumers’ goods, and the 
preservation of the freedoms of democracy. 

The C. I. O. went on record supporting the miners. 
At this writing, a new mediation board has reversed 
the decision of the earlier board, and has granted the 
miners’ request of a union shop. If, however, as a 
result of the strike, repressive anti-labor legislation is 
adopted (as seems not at all impossible), with its im- 
plicit loss of democratic values and its inevitable con- 
sequences of weakened morale in the prosecution of 
the war, John L. Lewis will, not without ample pro- 
priety, go down in the record as the arch-villain of the 
piece. And for the historian who will sketch these 
events in crude, black-and-white strokes, the C. I. O. 
which backed the miners’ strike will be, with much 
less propriety, Lewis’ supporting cast. However, it 
will be gross historical falsification to create the im- 
pression that this exhausts the list of dramatis per- 
sonae. An equivocal role will have to be assigned to 
the administration which, for a mixture of reasons 
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good and bad, condoned a decision by the original 
Defense Mediation Board adverse to the just, though 
perhaps ill-timed, demands of the miners. 

But above all, as blackhearted a piece of villainy as 
has recently been seen in this country will have to be 
assigned to the ownership and management of the 
steel industry, and to the nation’s press which con- 
spired with them in the deliberate obfuscation of 
issues, and in the skillful backing out of the essential 
rightness of the miners’ position. The calculated con- 
fusion in the minds of the public between this right- 
ness and the personal villainy of Lewis, and the dia- 
bolic use of group emotions in a national emergency, 


will in the end have to be recorded as the unscrupu- . 


lous devices of big capital to assure its own big gains 
out of the defense program, and to prevent labor 
from securing official recognition, in one relatively 
small area, of the principles which, through hunger 
and often blood, have been established in larger areas 
of the same industry. 
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LABOR AND DEFENSE 


Address Delivered at the Conference of the I.L.0.,by ISRAEL MEREMINSKI, 
Representative of the HIsTaDRUT in the U. S. 


REETINGS TO the first International Labor 

gathering to be held during the present war. 
This gathering is in itself a great source of comfort, 
for in the past war, the organizational forms linking 
the labor movement were shattered. This meeting 
proves that the mechanized forces of Hitler cannot 
and will not destroy the deeply rooted solidarity of 
the free labor movements within the democracies. 

In my opinion this is a propitious time to evaluate 
the experiences of all sections of the labor movement, 
and establish closer relations between the trade unions 
and the international cooperative labor movement. 
Now, more than ever, we must find better ways of 
collaboration between the agricultural workers and 
the urban workers, between the soldier driving the 
tank, the mechanic who made it and the farmer driv- 
ing the tractor to produce food for all. 

The trade unions are a great constructive and 
liberating force. Organized labor is a powerful factor 
in the democratic economy. The full strength, how- 
ever, of the working masses will be felt when their 
creative ability and initiative are applied to the man- 
agement of their own producers’ and consumers’ 
cooperatives. The conference of the International 
Labor Office is proof of labor’s ripeness. We can no 
longer content ourselves only with the fight for 
better working conditions. We must proceed forth- 
with to the outright creation of cooperative work- 
shops and new forms of social-living. I do not wish 
to be abstract—I have behind me the example of 
the Histadrut in Palestine, your youngest section. In 
Palestine, we are building a private economy side 
by side with a cooperative labor economy. Our chief 
concern is the liberation of our people, immigration 
for millions of Jews to Palestine. 

President William Green, with his clear vision 
and sympathetic understanding of national prob- 
lems, has frequently shown his closeness to our cause. 
Brother Schevenels, on behalf of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, and Walter Citrine in 
the name of the British trade unions have often 
encouraged us both in word and deed. 

Now other democratic groups, eager to defeat 
Hitler and eradicate the causes that brought him 
forth, also point hopefully to the earnest beginnings 
we have made in Palestine to effect a voluntary re- 
construction of society after the war. We are natur- 
ally delighted when such thoughts emanate not only 
from the labor movement, the British Labor Party, 
and the Trade Union Congress, with which we are 
so closely bound, but also from many other elements 
at numerous black-out meetings in England. 

We in Palestine, who live under difficult war 


conditions, are a bridge between Europe, Asia and 
Africa. We feel the grave responsibility of keeping 
that bridge whole as a bond between the democra- 
cies. We are surrounded by Egypt, Syria, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; we feel the tremors in Bagdad and the 
Caucausus. We are proud that we built that bridge 
as sons of the Jewish people. It was built in such 
a manner that our unions and our collectives, our 
transport workers and mariners, our bread-producers 
and our aviators are part and parcel of one rural- 
urban labor movement. They are not only wage- 
earners but also owners of labor enterprises; they 
are not only defenders of world democracy but 
builders par excellence of an independent Jewish 
labor commonwealth of millions. 

When the Histadrut joined the “Amsterdam Inter- 
national” in 1923, we had only 8,300 members; now 
we count 125,000. Then there were only 84,000 
Jews in Palestine; now there are 520,000. Then 
only 50% of the workers were organized; now more 
than 75% are within our ranks. Then we had only 
1,500 members in our agricultural collectives; now 
we have 40,000 men, women and children. But 
above all, our constructive labors have resulted in 
increased possibilities for absorbing the immigration, 
maintaining a fair living standard and improving 
the lot of the Arab fellah and worker as compared 
with that of his fellow Arabs in the neighboring 
countries. 

Our connection with the labor family is not merely 
formal. It is an organic one. We see in the labor 
movement as a whole, as in ourselves, true fighters 
for the equality of nations and the freedom of human 
beings. 

Our combination of trade. union activities and 
independent labor undertakings has made Palestine 
a center for large-scale immigration. The Histadrut 
demands free Jewish immigration, and our newly- 
arrived refugees from Germany, Poland, Rumania, 
before and during the war, immediately became equal 
citizens and joined with us in the fight for more and 
more immigration. 

We are gratified that our comradeship with the 
British worker and the British people, our friendship 
with the Australians and the New Zealanders is more 
than the result of belonging to one international. 
Our solidarity in wartime has been sealed by the 
blood and heroism of those who fought side by side 
in Greece and Crete, in Benghazi and Tobruk, in Syria 
and Iran, in Cyrenaica yesterday, and tomorrow per- 
haps the Caucasus. Moreover, it is a great encourage- 
ment to the people of the Ghetto and of the Magen 
David to know that their Australian comrades-in- 
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arms write to the folks at home of their thrilling 
experiences, their jovial companionship with the 
Jews in Tobruk and aboard boats flying the Magen 
David, not to mention the week-ends at the Kvutzot 
in Palestine. 

You delegates from 33 lands know of the horrors 
inflicted upon the Jews in bloody Europe, and you 
must be acquainted with the rebirth that is taking 
place in Palestine. I know that the Arabs interest 
each of you—and us. We are sure that after a 
democratic victory, the Arabs will enjoy their auton- 
omous governments in a number of lands. We want 
it to be clear, however, that as we have raised our 
living standards and introduced modern industry 
and agriculture, we did not compete with the “na- 
tives” but rather helped them. We have redeemed 
wasteland upon which we now live and work; but 
during the past 20 years, the Arabs too have increased 
their tillable soil by 250%, and they have seven 
times more citrus production, five times more olives, 
three times ‘as many grapes and seven times as much 
vegetables as then. Where Jews do mot settle, the 
Arab usurer holds sway and one-third of the fellah’s 
crop is handed over to the leeches. 

Before us and the entire labor movement stands 
the problem of free Jewish immigration to Palestine, 
in all its scope. We need it to carry on the work of 


THE 





rebuilding our Homeland. We know that our de- 
mand is a just one, for we are not following the usual 
imperialistic colonial pattern in our work in Pales- 
tine. We are engaged in a colonization scheme 
which embraces the resources of the land, sea and air, 
and brings freedom for all. 

That is why our workers did not have to be urged 
or reminded of their responsibility to the defense 
effort. 9,000 members of the Histadrut are volun- 
teers in the British army. They are continuing to 
offer their services and await the promotion of a 
Jewish military unit as part of the Allied and British 
Armies in the Near East. It is not our fault that tens 
of thousands of Jews who are ready to fight have not 
yet been called. It is not our fault that our industrial 
strength has not been utilized to the fullest extent. 
We have demanded that new factories be established 
and operated twenty four hours a day for the destruc- 
tion of our common enemy. We are ready to extend 
our work day beyond the accepted eight hourrs and 
our week beyond forty-eight hours. Legislation 
against strikes did not have to be introduced in Pales- 
tine because there were no strikes in defense indus- 
tris. It is our earnest hope that workers the world 
over will cooperate in a determined effort to hasten 
the victory that will bring defeat to the Nazi and 
Fascist forces and usher in a new era for the suffering 
and dispossessed peoples of the world. 


INDIVIDUAL IN THE COMMUNE 


by Heinrich Infeld 


(This essay is a chapter of a book on Communal 
Settlements in Palestine that will be published 
soon.—THE EpiTors) 


I. 


S A DEFINITELY ordered pattern of human 
relationships, the Kvutzah, like all plurality 
patterns, is a social structure which transcends, in 
one sense, the existence of the particular individuals 
who form it. Yet, it can never be greater than the 
sum. total of these individuals. It will suffer, there- 
fore, when the number of individuals upon whose 
participation its vital functions depend sinks below a 
given point, and may then even be unable to con- 
tinue. But so long as the membership remains above 
this critical point, it can fluctuate without seriously 
jeopardizing the Kvutzah’s existence. Officially the 
Kvutzah is termed “cooperative colonization asso- 
ciation,” a classification indicating its independence 
from the changes within its membership.” 
The defection of any not especially qualified mem- 
ber does not matter much, but the special function 
performed by a member within the Kvutzah is cer- 


tainly significant. Thus the loss of the dairy expert, 
for instance, particularly if he is not readily replace- 
able, may create real trouble. 

There are certain safeguards, however, preventing 
too frequent occurrences of such embarrassment. No 
member can assume a position of real responsibility 
before he has spent a considerable length of time in 
the group. The longer a person belongs to a Kvutzah, 
the less is the likelihood that he will leave. Further- 
more, the Kvutzah is a member of a roof organization, 
the “kibbutz,” and has access to its resources; it can 
borrow an expert from another Kvutzah. 

Because in the Kvutzah, as well as anywhere else, 
efficiency depends largely on smooth teamwork, it is 
extremely important to maintain a nucleus of per- 
manent and tested members. But the role the Kvutzah 
plays in the agricultural colonization of Palestine 
leads us to consider even a relatively large amount of 
fluctuation within its ranks as not abnormal. Its origin 





1See: Wiese-Becker: “Systematic Sociology.’ John Wiley &% Sons. New 
York. 1932. Part Three—‘'Systematics of Plurality Patterns.’’ 

2In the beginning, only the ‘‘small’’ Kvutzah seemed to promise success. 
This meant a settlement of about twenty men and women. But developments 
have since shown that the pattern of the Kvutzah can be effectively maintained 
even in as large a community as Ain Harod, where more than seven hundred 
members live together. The average membership of the Kvutzah today is some- 
where around a hundred members. 
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makes the Kvutzah “the cradle of the rural working 
class of Palestine,” destined to serve as a training 
ground for the future farmers of the Homeland. 

But beyond this, the Kvutzah is concerned with the 
education of a new generation of efficient workers. 
Not satisfied merely with unsolicited newcomers, the 
Kvutzah, therefore, at various times, sends delegates 
abroad, who not only do educational work for Zionism 
in general, but also pay special attention to potential 
new members of the Kvutzah. The work of these 
delegates was facilitated, in the years just prior to the 
outbreak of World War II, in a very undesirable way, 
by the pressure put on Jéwish youth by the anti- 
Semitism of Germany, Poland, Rumania, and Austria. 
Where the delegate formerly had been forced to use 
all his powers of persuasion to convince the casual 
listeners of the significance of Palestine, he now had 
to defend himself from the hosts of anxious men and 
women, who saw him as.a messenger of salvation. 
The proselytes he had tried to make before had 
turned into urgent petitioners. It was not a pleasant 
task to remind them of the “schedule,” the quota of 
immigration admitted by the English administration, 
and to ask them to be patient. 

How strong this utge to get to Palestine had already 
become in “peacetime,” is drastically, and most piti- 
fully illustrated by the shameful fraud practiced on 
some Jews in Poland. A gang of crooks opened an 
office in Warsaw, and offered illegal transportation to 
Palestine. Many of the poor customers had to sell 
their last possessions to pay the exorbitant price. But 
it seemed worth it. Finally all the passengers were 
brought together in a Polish harbor and put on a 
boat. The anchors were weighed, and they were 
happily on their way to Zion. Days passed, coasts and 
harbors appeared, but the passengers were not allowed 
to disembark; they were travelling illegally. Finally 
the moment came; they were told to prepare for land- 
ing. They were left off in the middle of the night, and 
advised to proceed to the next settlement, where their 
brethren would take care of them. They did as they 
were told. But the morning came, and when they had 
reached the next village, it was a Polish hamlet situ- 
ated not far from the harbor whence they had sailed. 
The crooks had literally led them in circles. 


II. 


Although nearly all the members of the Kvutzah, 
like the Jewish colonies in general, hail from Euro- 
pean countries where Jews are persecuted, a very 
small minority consists of young pople who had 
grown up in Palestine itself. These are, first of all, 
the graduates of the farm schools, among which Ben 
Shemen is the most significant in this respect, who 


_ prefer Kvutzah work to paid jobs. There also are 


groups of high-school youth, who have spent a few 
weeks in one or another of the Kvutzoth, helping out 
at vintage time, or just “roughing it.” Some of them 
are so strongly attracted to this form of life, that they 
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join immediately after graduation. There is even one 
Kvutzah, Hahugim, which was founded by a group 
of such high-school graduates. 

Much smaller is the contribution of the only other 
group of indigenous Jews, the Yemenites. They 
represent the very lowest stratum of Palestine Jewry. 
Induced by the Palestine Office, they began to immi- 
grate from Arab Yemen around 1910, to become a 
ready source of cheap and unqualified labor. Their 
oriental background, as well as their extreme poverty 
keeps them isolated from the other parts of Palestin- 
ian Jewry. Only very few of their youth have found 
their way into the Kvutzah. 

But the main stream of new candidates still flows 
from many other countries, and carries the many 
problems of the diaspora into the Kvutzah. For, in 
addition to the individual differences of temperament, 
character, intellect, and political convictions, the new 
immigrants represent also the social, educational, and 
“national” differences arising from dispersion among 
the many nations. 

The immigrants, especially those who favor the 
Kvutzah, belong to the different classes that are 
found among the Jews, as well as elsewhere. There 
are sons of well-to-do tenants of large Polish estates, 
daughters of rabbis, children of poor Rumanian ped- 
dlers, whose budgets permit a piece of meat only on 
Friday evenings, and offspring of Austrian financiers, 
who considered nothing too good for their own. 
Here they all meet on the equalizing level of self- 
deprivation by principle. But, of course, those who 
come from a background of poverty, are by far the 
more numerous; for the simple reason that in all 
these countries, with the exception of Germany, the 
Jews belong largely with the poorest of the poor. 

The differences in education are noticeable too. 
These, however, are not so divergent, with the 
majority of the Kvutzah membership showing a 
relatively high intellectual standard. Statistics on the 
general educational background of the adult immi- 
grant workers, compiled in 1926, and offered by 
Walter Preuss, present the following figures, based 
on the questioning of 24,247 immigrants: 











College 44% 
High School 40.4% 
Grade School 30.0% 
Private tutoring, or 

Jewish private SChOOIS .....ssccsoss 21.8% 


These figures refer to the workers in general. But 
if the agricultural workers are taken as a separate 
group, the high percentage of higher education, that 
is, college and high school, increases from 44.8% to 
56.65%. 

The ambition of every Jew, even the poorest, is to 
let his children study; and he is prepared to make any 
sacrifice to achieve this ambition. This is the real 
reason for the high percentage of intellectuals in the 


4See: Walter Preuss: Die Judische Arbeiterbewegung in Palastina. Revised 
edition, with a preface by D. Ben Gurion, Vienna, 1936. 
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Kvutzah. But even those who did not study for their 
doctorate have been stimulated, by the Youth Move- 
ment if by nothing eise, to take a genuine interest in 
all matters intellectual. The picture of the peasant 
with the one hand conducting the plow, while hold 
ing a book in the other, well represents the attitude 
toward educational standards in the Kvutzah. Every 
Kvutzah owns a library, quite well stocked, and 
filled to capacity at all hours after work. Fortunately, 
this intellectual eagerness goes hand in hand today 
with very efficient agricultural work. In the Kvutzah, 
the Jewish intellectual has his feet firmly on the 
ground again. 


ITI. 


The new immigrants have to cope with many 
problems of adjustment. Most of their difficulties can 
be traced to the diversity of cultures to which they 
were subject before immigration. 

A basic cleavage exists between the easily dis- 
cerned two main groups, the Eastern and the Western 
Jews. The former are much more uniform in their 
background. The Jews of Poland, Russia, Hungary, 
the Balkans, and the Baltics, lived culturally more 
isolated from the host nations. They reacted to the 
open anti-Semitic arrogance to which they were ex- 
posed with a secretly cherished, overcompensating 
feeling of superiority. They cultivated their distin- 
guishing Jewish tradition, and preserved to a high 
degree their specific Jewish characteristics. An addi- 
tional unifying influence, although it was waning 
during the last decades, in these regions, was the Has- 
sidic movement. The pilgrimage to the “Good Jew,” 
the miracle-working rabbi, often helped to keep quite 
remote communities in regular contact with each 
other. Even prior to their arrival in Palestine, the 
youth of these groups had of course rebelled against 
these ways of their fathers. But since their rebellious 
experiences were of the same kind, they generally had 
no difficulty in understanding one another. 


Less contact was to be found in the Western group, 
among the young Jews of Austria, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, America, and the more sporadically 
represented England and France. The Jews of these 
countries were assimilated to a much higher degree. 
Lacking the unifying influence of a strong Jewish 
tradition, they varied much more greatly as to world 
outlook, fixed ideas, predilections, idiosyncrasies, and 
above all, language. 


The youth of these groups, quite unlike the Eastern 
type, have, in general, no knowledge of Yiddish. 
They speak, as a matter of course, the language of the 
host nation, supplemented in various degrees with 
whatever other languages they may have mastered in 
school. 


Where, as in Austria, a large, and by no means 


welcomed, influx of Eastern Jews—fleeing at the 
beginning of the First World War before the Russian 











invasion—has taken place, the assimilation has been 
somewhat counteracted. But where, as in Germany, 
the local Jewish communities had been most out- 
spoken and decided in their opposition to such an 
influx, the assimilation has been quite uninhibited. 
The German Jew liked to look upon himself as a 
German citizen of Jewish “denomination.” The shock 
to German Jewry of the realization that race and 
nationality are not a matter of self-declaration, but a 
matter of political expediency—“I decide who is, or 
who is not a Jew!” said Goering—is recorded in 
recent history. It was a painful realization. But 
nevertheless the knowledge, the culture, and the 
language of the German immigrant to Palestine 
remain German. The only thing shared in common 
by the Jews of the Western group was a relatively 
high standard of living—the private bathroom and 
the flushable toilet. But there is no “spirit” that 
would unite the assimilated German Jew with the 
assimilated Belgian Jew; for neither felt more than 
an incidental attachment to Judaism. 


Of all the groups, the German is probably the one 
which has experienced the greatest difficulty in ad- 
justing itself to the life in Palestine. Other groups, 
like the Belgian, the Dutch, or even the American, 
although obviously not much less assimilated, seem 
to have possessed latently more of a traditional resi- 
duum, which could be revitalized. But even in the 
case of the Germans, their own will to reconstruction, 
as well as the assimilating strength of a cooperative 
such as the Kvutzah, helps to solve the problem. The 
experience of the Kvutzah shows that, although it 
may take a German youth a little longer than another 
to adjust himself, still he can do it, and quite effec- 
tively. Both Eastern and Western youth, if they 
really want to cooperate, learn in the Kvutzah to do 
so quickly. 

It is true that those whose backgrounds are similar 
are more likely to associate with one another; and 
they may even decide to remain together, like the 
Americans in the “Kibbutz Amerikai,” in Hederah. 
But in general, even though they come from the most 
divergent social, cultural, and political environments, 
they find themselves in the Kvutzah confronted with 
such a basically new form of social organization that 
all imported distinctions soon lose their meaning. It 
even becomes unimportant what language they had 
spoken before—Yiddish, German, French, or Eng- 
lish. In the Kvutzah, they had to master, at any rate, 
the old-new medium of Judaism—Hebrew. Even 
in their most intimate conversations, their native 
languages are employed, after a relatively short time, 
only for idiomatic usage. 


As in the organization of its self-government, the 
Kvutzah here also shows, as we have seen, an equally 
remarkable faculty to integrate its human element. 
It fulfills, in this respect too, an important task in the 
service of the colonizatory undertaking. 
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IV. 


It is part of the very nature of the Kvutzah that no 
one may belong to it without participating in its 
work. Even a guest, as has been mentioned before, is 
expected, if he stays longer than three days, to contri- 
bute his share to the activities. But should the guest 
desire to join, he need only announce his intention, 
and if accepted, he becomes a candidate. He is then 
immediately accorded the same treatment, in most 


respects, as any other member. That means he receives _ 


lodging according to the available facilities; he eats 
with the others at the same table, and is assigned to 
do work in the same way as anyone else. The differ- 
ence between him and a full fledged member consists 
merely in the fact that he keeps his belongings as his 
private property, and that he has no vote in the 
general assembly, and may even be excluded from the 
sessions, if matters of a more intimate character are 
being discussed. 


' It might appear that the keeping of private prop- 
erty by the candidates would be apt to conflict with 
the basic principle of the Kvutzah. But we must 
realize that the Kvutzah is not a repressive organiza- 
tion. Its laws are more of the character of ideal postu- 
lates, formulated by the members themselves, and 
obeyed not out of fear of any authority, but rather out 
of a fundamental self-discipline. A box received from 
home is an intrusion of private property into the 
propertylessness of the Kvutzah. But the problem is 
handled most undogmatically. Books, records, and so 
forth, are useless to the individual anyhow. He can- 
not even think of doing anything but put them to 
common use. In case of a box of cookies or candies, 
which would not last all the way around, it is as 
natural that the receiver distribute them among his 
visitors, his closer associates, or among whomsoever 
he likes. Similarly in the case of the property of the 
candidate. The fact that he is keeping his “private 
property” is hardly apt to create trouble. There is, 
first of all, a taint of inferior rights connected with 
this privilege, which will certainly prevent its abuse. 
The candidate, that is, the member on’ probation, is 
inclined to exaggerate his expression of contempt for 
private property, knowing full well that his behavior 
is being observed, and his attitudes analyzed. 

The period of candidacy is not regulated as to 
duration. Generally six months are sufficient; but 
some Kvutzoth require a full year to determine 
whether a newcomer will fit into their scheme of life. 
In any case the vote is taken only at the request of the 
candidate himself. The manner in which the candi- 
date has behaved himself during the probationary 
period has an important influence upon the decision. 
The awareness of this fact may, in some cases, produce 
various sorts of dissimulation. The candidate may 
make a show of over-activity, otherwise not at all 
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characteristic of him; or he may, out of a perverted 
sense of honesty, do just the opposite, and present 
himself from his worst side, in order to give the 
Kvutzah an underestimated value of himself. The ter- 
mination of the candidacy, therefore, is often a turn- 
ing point in the member's behavior. 

But ordinarily a year, or even half a year, spent in 
close association with a person, will clearly reveal his 
virtues and weaknesses. The instance of a candidate 
in a certain Kvutzah waiting seven years for his 
admission, only to be finally rejected, is plainly 
unique. Where a candidate feels that he is not being 
considered favorably, he usually prefers to leave 
rather than risk rejection by a formal vote. 


Once the candidate has been accepted, he imme- 
diately is endowed with all the privileges and duties 
of a full-fledged member. He brings his “private 
property” into the communal storehouse, and may 
participate fully in all the meetings. There are no 
members of the first and second order in the Kvut- 
zah; nor is there any seniority, as there was, for in- 
stance, in the interesting cooperative at Waydhofen 
on the Ybbe, in Austria, where the oldest members 
formed the more privileged circle to which the more 
recently admitted member were subordinated. 
Theoretically, all inequality is taboo in the Kvutzah. 
But in reality a differentiation “through patriarchy” 
does take place, as can be observed in the behavior of 
the older members, the oldtimers, toward the newer 
and less experienced ones. 

Associations between equals, in which the older 
member usually “patronizes” the younger one, are 
here, as elsewhere, more easily established. Like- 
nesses in origin, special interests, similar convictions, 
play their attracting part, and occasionally result in 
the formation of “cliques” with all their inherently 
dangerous implications. There are, moreover, instan- 
ces, though sporadic, of attempts to haze the new- 
comer, merely for the feeling of superiority achieved 
thereby. A few instances of such behavior on the part 
of female members have been recorded. But they 
might well be no more than instances of occasional 
rudeness resulting from an overemphasis of the mas- 
culine note. 


The time within which, as well as the degree to 
which, a newcomer is able to establish himself, de- 
pends in the Kvutzah, more than in any other present- 
day society, completely upon personal qualifications. 
Their evaluation proceeds, of course, according to the 
prevailing standards. Thus, no one can enjoy any real 
reputation in the Kvutzah who is not a good worker. 
Intellectual capacity, too, must be on a high plane, or 
else it will handicap the career of a member. Social 
status of a member in the Kvutzah is obviously not 
based on the standards of our own society. It can be 
gauged rather from the manner in which the other 
members behave toward him or her, from the way 
they listen when he speaks in the assembly, on 





5See: Weise-Becker, loc. cit., p. 307. 
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whether or not they seek his company in the free time. 

But there are more formal documentations of their 
appreciation, such as selection for functions of respon- 
sibility, election to committees, and appointment as 
delegate. The opinion of his fellow members, ex- 
pressed in this way, is a more acute index of the social 
status of a Kvutzah member than the number of lines 
in the social column is of the standing of an American 
socialite. Examinéd along these lines, the various 
types represented in other societies can also be found 
in the Kvutzah. They are all there, from the slightly- 
ridiculed eccentric outsider, to the “parvenu” as exem- 
plified by the relatively new member, who has already 
succeeded in “setting the fashion,” and in taking a 
hand in important decisions. These types are by no 
means restricted to a society based on property. Dif- 
ferentiation and stratification are processes essential 
to any form of association. They are necessarily 
found, therefore, even in a group which has done 
away with private property. 


ve 


Because of the relatively long period of probation, 
expulsions from the Kvutzah occur very rarely. It 
cannot often happen that a person should become so 
obnoxious after admission as to make it impossible to 
tolerate him any longer. When, nevertheless, it does 
happen, the person in question is given every oppor- 
tunity to plead his cause. Only when all concerned 
can find no other way out, will a member be expelled. 

Far more frequent are resignations, the motives for 
which can be grouped under four headings: (1) mat- 
ters of principle; (2) problems of personal adjust- 
ment; (3) economic reasons; and (4) political 
opinions. 

The matters of principle refer to the controversy 
over the question: What form of settlement is best 
for Palestine? The Kvutzah is only one of three types 
of agricultural settlements existing in Palestine. The 
other two are the “Moshavah” and “Moshav.” The 
Moshavah is nothing but the usual village, and 
nothing need be further said about it. But the Moshav 
is a form of agricultural cooperative, an intermediate 
between the private village and the Kvutzah. Here the 
settler lives in his own house, owns a piece of land 
and some cattle. But the more elaborate agricultural 
machines, the tractor and the harvester, the mainten- 
ance of the bull, the education and recreation, as well 
as the buying and selling of goods needed and pro- 
duced, are handled cooperatively. As in all colonies 
on National Fund land, no hiring of labor is allowed, 
but mutual help and participation in the cooperative 
functions is obligatory.” 

This combination of collectivistic and individual- 
istic elements, something like the Russian “Kolhoz,” 
appeals to people, who, dissatisfied with the funda- 
mental collectivism of the Kvutzah, and reluctant to 
give up agriculture altogether, find in it an arrange- 
ment better suited to their temperament. And so they 
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leave the Kvutzah and seek admission to one of these 
groups. 





The question, which of the two, the Moshav, or the 
Kvutzah, is superior from the point of view of effic- 
iency, can hardly be answered at the present time. 
Both the Kvutzah, and especially the Moshav, are 
relatively too young—the first Moshav, Nahalal, 
organized along the plans of Eliezer Joffe, of the 
Kvutzah “Daganyah Aleph,” was founded in 1921' 
—to permit an evaluation of their comparative 
merits. Some believe that all Kvutzoth eventually 
will turn into this type of cooperative. It has already 
happened in the cases of Ben Shemen and Mahan- 
ayim; but the latter failed in its new form too. 
Others, on the other hand, believe that it will be the 
Moshav rather which will be given up, in favor of the 
Kvutzah. It is a controversy which only the future 
can decide. 





Among the problems of personal adjustment 
which sometimes lead to resignation is, first of all, the 
inability of some of the members to establish intimate 
contacts within the Kvutzah. Cases of extreme intro- 
version, self-consciousness, and shyness, as well as of 
imagined or real lack of physical attractiveness, pro- 
ductive of spinsters and old bachelors in our society, 
can also be found in the Kvutzah. They are quite 
hopeless here, for there is little prospect of remedy. 
Once a boy or a girl misses in the beginning the 
opportunity to find a partner, the only hope, because 
of the diminished sexual attraction brought on by 
familiarity, is to form an attachment with a new- 
comer. But new members are often not unattached; 
and, moreover, they are mostly of the younger type. 
And the work in the Kvutzah is no way of keeping 
young, especially for the girls. Viewed against the 
background of collectivism, personal isolation may 
become unbearable. Quitting, under such circum- 
stances, is the only solution. 


Another variety of the problem of personal adjust- 
ment is dissatisfaction with one’s own status in the 
group. If the cause of it is simply overambition, which 
cannot find satisfaction within the equalitarian pat- 
tern, the problem resolves itself into deciding whether 
to conform or to quit. The situation becomes more 
complicated if it has been created by an imagined or 
real lack of appreciation on the part of the group. 
Some find that everything they do is constantly being 
misinterpreted by the others, for no obvious reason. 
In such cases, the Kvutzah does not prove to be very 
helpful. The weight of public opinion is too great 
here to allow for a counterbalance in the form of 
personal sympathy. Only by an incisive event, a 
grave malady of the concerned, an unexpected deed, 
or sudden recognition from outside the group, can a 
change be brought about here. Unexpectedness seems 
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to be, here too, a fundamental condition for a reversal 
of public opinion. But if such a change is too long 
delayed, the member may find the situation unbear- 
able, and resign. 

An. economic reason for resignation from the 
Kvutzah, affecting the membership especially in the 
years of the boom between 1933 and 1936, was the 
necessity to help parents. The catastrophic worsening 
of the economic situation in Eastern Europe had 
forced the Kvutzoth to allow in their budgets certain 
sums for help to needy parents or relatives of the 
members. But the means at the disposal of the Kvut- 
zoth were all too limited, and by far not sufficient, 
even for the most reduced demands. On the other 
hand, there was prosperity in the country, and even 
an unskilled worker could make big wages, and save 
in a short time sums that were considerable for Pales- 
tinian conditions. The members who wanted to help 
their parents beyond the sums available in the Kvut- 
zah generally took leaves for a limited length of time. 
But sometimes these leaves developed into permanent 
absences. Prosperity retained its lure even after the 
fulfillment of filial duties. 


Political opinions, too, may cause resignation. The 
Kvutzah can be found to be both too radical or too 
reactionary. The problems implied by both evalua- 
tions will be treated at length in the chapter on 
“Social Control.” We consider here only their rela- 
tionship to resignations from the Kvutzah. Those 
who, by remaining in the Kvutzah, come into conflict 
with their political opinions, are in general the quick- 
est to leave. Those who do so because they find the 
Kvutzah too radical are not lost to the country, or 
even to the work of colonization. They find their way 
into the cooperatives, or to the cities, into industries 
or construction work. But those who find the Kvut- 
zah too reactionary preferred, prior to World War II, 
to leave the country altogether. Some of them 
returned to Europe, and some even found their way 
to Biro-Bidjan. 

To these four groups of main motives, there can be 
added, for the sake of completeness, certain minor 
causes of resignation. They are partly psychological, 
partly physiological. 

One of these motives is the desire for new exper- 
iences. It is a strong determining motive in the psych- 
ology of the pioneer, and may remain effective beyond 
his decision to settle with a group like the Kvutzah. 
In most cases the participation in a vital and radically 
new experiment in social organization, and the feel- 
ing that its outcome depends on oneself, is enough to 
counteract the desire for change. But where the join- 
ing of the Kvutzah is due to no other considerations 
than those of expected thrills, the sober reality of hard 
work may lead to disillusionment and to resignation. 


Of another sort, is resignation enforced by consid- 
erations of health. The maxim: If you don’t work, 
you don’t have the right to eat, permeates the atti- 
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tudes of the Kvutzah members. The feeling of not 
having earned his food, and of having become a bur- 
den, is, for the genuine member of the Kvutzah, 
intolerable. Even though the sickness was acquired 
in the service of the Kvutzah, he often prefers to 
leave and recuperate elsewhere. On the other hand, 
the nature of some of the Palestinian diseases, espec- 
ially of the wide-spread malaria, is such that a speedy 
cure can best be found in a change of climate. If a 
long leave of absence cannot reasonably be asked for, 
then resignation is the only alternative. 


Another motive for resignation, common especially 
in the beginnings of the Kvutzah, and born out of the 
peculiarities of the pioneer mentality, was the ambi- 
tion to start something new rather than to enjoy the 
comfort of achievement. The people thus affected 
moved on to new, yet unconquered districts, just to 
enjoy the thrill of starting again from scratch. But 
with the opening up of the country, leaving less 
Opportunity to pioneer, this motivation began to lose 
weight, and has now quite disappeared. 

When the candidate enters the Kvutzah, he trans- 
fers all his property to the common storehouse; when 
a member leaves, he has no claim to any part of the 
common property. He usually quits with nothing 
more than he carries on his back. Everything belongs 
to everybody, and nothing to anyone. 

In case of a dissolution of the Kvutzah as a whole, 
all its property reverts to the National Fund, and the 
Keren Hayesod, who are free to dispose of it as they 
see fit. 





Our field representative, Oscar J. Freedel, will visit 
during the month of December the communities 
of Illinois and Wisconsin. 


Friends of the JEWISH FRONTIER are asked to 
please cooperate with Mr. Freedel. 
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SOME ARE JEWS 


by Albert Shapero 


VERY OCTOBER LAZAROV SWEARS: “ NEVER 

again. No more Chalutzim. This is the last year 

I hire Chalutzim. For a penny less a basket I can 

hire niggers and have a better job.” And every Janu- 
ary, we sign the picking contract again. 

“A little bit of Palestine in the heart of New Jersey 
... that is how the publicity releases describe our 
place. “140 acres located in Cream Ridge, New 
Jersey, upon which 30 sturdy Jewish young men and 
women are training for pioneer life in Palestine . . . 
where they learn by living the healthy life of farmers, 
and living in the cooperative fashion of the Palestin- 
ian pioneers .. .” and so on and on. 

There are 30 of us. Our training consists of work- 
ing on our farm and any other place we can find 
jobs in order to keep our finances moving. The ar- 
rangements are made by our elected work committee, 
and announced each night in the form of a work sheet 
upon which one can find all the tasks of the next day 
“my the names of those assigned to each particular 
job. 

“Outside work,” or as we call it by its Hebrew 
equivalent, Avodat Chutz, is the work done in nearby 
cities and on the nearby farms for wages. It is usually 
assigned in rotation conditioned by such considera- 
tions as illness, length of time at our farm, length of 
time spent on outside work and the like. 

Comes July, the tomatoes are ripening in the fields. 
Here and there in the mass of green, spots of red 
announce tomato picking time. The work sheet loses 
its variety, and in a row after ten names, reads Avodat 
Chutz. Every morning at 6:30 our red truck growls 
out of the farm with its load of ten barely awake, be- 
coffeed, becerealed Chalutzim. 

Lazarov meets us in his yard, gives us the baskets 
and we are started. Weeks and weeks of back bend- 
ing and shades of red to choose from follow. 

Stocky, brown, slightly stoop-shouldered, each day 
finds him in the field with the wagon, on the loading 
platform sorting the tomatoes, in his truck on his way 
to the big cannery. Two or three hours of sleep and 
away again. 

In the fields the talk covers work, women, politics, 
Hebrew, personalities, gossip and the question arises: 
“How old is Lazarov?” Someone answers from a dis- 
tant row. “He’s over 60.” How did he ever become 
a farmer? How long has he been a farmer?” 

One lunchtime, when the rain came pelting sud- 
denly, I spent the dripping hour in the warm kitchen 
while Mrs. Lazarov busied around with her prepara- 
tions for supper.. A Jewish housewife’s face, black 
hair bundled up, little wrinkles around her eyes that 
show humor and much laughter. And the stories 
begin in Yiddish. It seems to give her pleasure to be 
able to tell us the stories in Yiddish. 


Lazarov himself, was born on a farm in Russia. In 
fact so was she. But he had not always been a farmer. 
There had been the time on his first arrival in Canada 
when he had gone to work in a wire factory in order 
so save up money for a ticket to bring his wife over 
from Russia. And then, when she had arrived, she 
had heard his dream of being able to work a piece of 


land, but there had been no money. A few mote - 


months, and a few more dollars saved, a cousin as a 
partner and they had their first farm. It was in a 
wilderness, miles from the nearest village, a hard land 
covered with trees and stones, their only neighbors 
French Canadians with whom they had no common 
language. And poverty. The first crop burned away 
by a summer drought, a bitter Quebec winter, back 
breaking days, and their first baby. 

Then came the “sensible relatives” with their 
horror at such a difficult and silly way to make a liv- 
ing, and years of village life dealing in farm produce 
and skins. Those had been years of wealth and com- 
fort, with a second and a third child. And then the 
United States and again a farm. It was already four- 
teen years since they had come to this farm. 


There is a “Jewish” and there is a regular agricul- 
ture. There are 100,000 Jewish farmers in America 
concentrated in a section of California, in a section of 
the middle-west, in upper New York state, and in 
Central New Jersey. Many of them have made for 
themselves enviable reputations having achieved 
many prizes for their modern and scientific farming. 
A great number is concentrated in an agricultural 
combination consisting of chicken raising and sum- 
mer boarders. There is many a section of the so-called 
“borsht-belt” where the knowing eye can pick out the 
summer boarders house that was once an excellent 
chicken coop. 

Lazarov's is “real” farming. There are fields of 
potatoes and tomatoes. There is a large flock of tur- 
keys, and the chicken house that Mrs. Lazarov man- 
ages somewhere between cooking for her family and 
the hired man, cleaning a ten room house and mend- 
ing and washing the laundry. There are cows and 
horses and dogs. 

With Lazarov there are no discussions as to Rosh 
Hashana, Yom Kippur, or Saturdays. Rosh Hasha- 
na comes during potato picking time. The days are 
hot, the fields lie dusty after the digger has passed. 
The evenings find the shed lit up and filled with the 
sound of the rattling and thumping potato grader. 
The picking is not going on schedule, and we offer to 
work right up to the evening before Rosh Hashana. 
But Lazarov is adamant. “Listen Boychik,” he says, 
“If you want to work you can work, but not with me. 
I won't be there.” We feel ashamed. 
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HE JERSEY HOMESTEADS PROJECT ROSE AT THE 

height of a the New Deal, flashed across the skies 
and died. It began with modernistic homes, a school, 
and an up-to-date and modernistic factory. Every- 
thing was run cooperatively. The factory as well as 
the stores. The Homestead population consisted of 
unemployed Jewish clothing workers from New 
York. Through lack of education towards the co- 
operative way of living, economic difficulties, dissen- 
sions and factional strife the project flopped. 

The farm was the last thing to remain cooperative. 
It was only last year that the government stepped in 
and divided the land among five of the farmers who 
still remained. Even so the traces of the experiment 
still remain. Three of the farmers still work coopera- 
tively. Each has his own property, but they work, 
buy, and sell together. Together they obtain their 
loads of seed-potatoes, store them in the best of their 
three barns, hire labor for cutting their potatoes in 
preparation for planting. Together they plant and 
manage the picking. 

The farmers and the Chalutzim have always been 
close, and the Cream Ridge people have always 
worked at various seasons and jobs for the Home- 
steads. For the past two years we have furnished the 
crews for the potato cutting. 

The first time we saw the Homesteads we were 
struck how like the pictures of prosperous Palestin- 
ian settlements they appeared. White, flat roofed 
buildings with green all around. The school, the 
borough hall, the cooperative tea-room, all in the 
center. Through and past the Homesteads our truck 
goes. At the distant end of the field, the tractor is 
pulling the big potato planter along the rows. From 
where we stand we can see thé overalled figures on 
the machines like Lilliputians. Half way up the field 
stands the truck loaded with sacks of cut seed potatoes 
and fertilizer ready to refill the planting machine. 
The government appointed manager of the coopera- 
tive, Pinsky, leads us to the potato cutter; a short 
explanation and the day stretches before us. 

The work is pressing, and so there is a night shift 
too. The Homesteads are a panorama of lighted 
sparks set in a background of black night velvet. The 
days and nights pass, and only for the space of minutes 
during the day do we see Pinsky, or Silver, tall and 
spare while he stands on the truck as we load it. 

Again it is the rain that drives us together. The 
summer rain descends in torrents, leaving the fields in 
a welter of gluey mud, impossible for the tractor or 
the planter. Our cellar, where the machine is located, 
is filled with men and the piles of potato sacks. Three 
of us are gathered under the light over the machine. 
Around us, sitting on sacks and baskets, are gathered 
the farmers and the Negro hired help. Each is busy 
cutting potatoes by hand with a collection of small 
and large knives. 

One is tall, lanky, with a long narrow face. He is 
a simple man who once had a farm in Connecticut 
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that didn’t work out so well and now he is settled 
here. Another is stocky with one of those broad, beet 
red faces. He came with the founding of the Home- 
steads. He and his wife and his two children live in 
the second house down the road. He has a fine dairy 
and sells his milk in the neighborhood. His boys are 
husky fellows of thirteen and fourteen. They drive 
the trucks and run the tractor and get up at the crack 
of dawn to milk the cows. 

Then there is the ex-pharmacist. He was a pharma- 
cist in New York and used to come out occasionally 
to visit a brother-in-law who had a farm in the neigh- 
borhood. He kept coming oftener and oftener and 
kept staying longer and longer until he finally moved 
over bag and baggage and took a farm for himself. 
His brother-in-law is gone but he is still here. He has 
two children. His wife is a former nurse. He is a 
bright and sharp individual, short and active. He 
speaks a number of languages and jokes in all of 
them. He has attended the agricultural short courses 
at the state college and is well read and well versed 
in scientific methods of farming. He was a moving 
figure in the cooperative and still dreams of reform- 
ing the Homesteads someday. 

Then there is the youngest of them all. He is a big 
brute of a man, powerful and brown, and by far the 
best farmer of them all. He is a graduate of National 
Farm Schools and, incidentally, the only member of 
his class to remain in agriculture. He has a young 
wife, Boston bred and born, and a beautiful brown 
haired blue eyed baby born in the Homesteads. 


WO OF US ARE GONE WITH THE TRUCK TO BRING 

back a load of manure for our fields. A farmer 
in Toms River has promised us a half dozen truck- 
loads from his farm. Though it’s over an hour’s driv- 
ing time, we go. Our fields need preparing and com- 
mercial fertilizers are expensive. 

We take the new road through the woods. It is 
little used and the snow lies barely touched on the 
way. The road is empty and we spend the time in 
small talk and singing as the woods pass. 

At last the signpost reads: Toms River, 2 miles. 

We watch the passing mail boxes for our destina- 
tion. It’s strange to read the names, Weiss, Rosenfeld, 
Kaplan, Rothschild, Cohen. 

We round a turn in the road and are confronted 
with a wooden building surmounted by a Magen 
David. We are used to the little wooden churches 
that mark each village and hamlet, but one with a 
Magen David is indeed a surprise. 

We continue on our way and then we see the name 
—Kahn. We set to work. The day is crisp and cold, 
but once we begin to work we shed our jackets and 
encumbering sweaters. The farmer stops to chat with 
us a while about crops and our fields, and when the 
time for lunch apporaches he insists on showing us 
his excellent barn and the fine cows which he has 
acquired over the past 15 years. The conversation 
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wanders from cows to chickens to dogs to people and 
back to cows again. In passing there are snatches of 
conversation of how he began and the years since. 

He tells us of his start fifteen years ago, beginning 
without a house, without money, living in a chicken 
coop, borrowing his first batch of chicks. And today 
his poultry is housed in ten chicken houses. 

On the way home we stop to visit with friends who 
invite us to coffee and cake, a treat for Chalutzim. 
The conversation revolves about the neighbors, chick- 
ens, and the latest method of growing asparagaus. 
There are over two hundred Jewish families in the 
neighborhood. Some settled before the war with the 
help of the J. C. A., and then there were those who 
had been in the Jewish Legion, and upon returning to 
America had taken up farming. There are also a num- 
ber of Jews who, because of failing health and doc- 
tors’ orders, had to settle in the country and had taken 
to raising chickens. Finally, there are thirty German 
Jewish families who had settled in the last few years. 
The gossip concerns the problems of the community 
council, the latest Jewish Welfare Fund drive, a com- 
plaint about the amount the German Jews had raised 
for the welfare funds, the two isolationists in the 
community, the latest developments in the farmers’ 
cooperative market, egg prices. 

It is time to go. The truck again passes the wooden 
building with the Magen David and the mail boxes 
marked Weiss, Rosenfeld, Kaplan, Rothschild and 
Cohen. 
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EDWARD L. ISRAEL — IN MEMORIAM 


by Hayim Greenberg 


HEN I MET Rabbi Israel for the first time a 

few months after my arrival in the United 
States, we had a long talk about Russia. It was my 
impression that that conversation ended with disap- 
pointment for both of us. I felt that the wave of 
sympathy for the Soviet Union, which even at that 
time had swept a considerable section of America’s 
intellectuals off their feet, had also affected him. Nor 
could I escape the feeling that I had impressed him as 





Rabbi Edwatd L. Israel interpreted the functions 
of the rabbinate in their broadest implications. He 
chose to see in the rabbinate an instrument for public 
service, social progress and community welfare. His 
congregation was the whole people of Israel; his 
parish was the entire country; his Shulchan Aruch 
was social justice. Thus, he had a great contribution 
to make, alas, cut down by time. Yet, because of the 
clarity of his philosophical outlook and because of the 
fullness with which he gave himself, he has left a 
deep imprint on American Jewish life and a memory 
not to be forgotten. He has hewn a path which others 
must will to follow. 

TAMAR DE SOLA POOL 
National President 
HADASSAH 














a typical political emigre who is bound to speak evil 
of the regime from which he had escaped. I felt that 
he had no confidence in me. Later meetings with 
Rabbi Israel broke down these misunderstandings. 
He found out that, whatever the merits of my inter- 
pretations of events in Russia, the facts I related were 
true. And I discovered that he was willing to forgive 
the Bolsheviks many of their crimes; he felt that the 
sufferings engendered by the October revolution were 
a deserved punishment for the basically sinful social 
order under which we now live. “It is necessary to 
bear this punishment with greater humility than you 


' display,” he once said to me. “Perhaps you know 


capitalism as a historical manifestation which also 
had a progressive character better then I do. But 
before my eyes there stands the real, concrete capital- 
ism of our day. You do not know it well enough. I 
do. And yet we allow it to continue to exist.” 

Some part of this attitude toward communism 
must have remained within him in later years when, 
against the advice of friends, he participated in the 
“League Against War and Fascism.” His confidence 
in Professor Ward of the Protestant Theological 
Seminary of New York might also have contributed 
to his remaining in the above League. Only when 
Arab terrorism broke out in Palestine and he realized 
the criminal role which Bolshevism was playing in 
Arab-Jewish relations, and when the “League Against 


War and Fascism” (later League for Peace and 
Democracy) refused to condemn the massacring of 
Palestinian Jews, did he publicly break all relations 
with it. 

Palestine, and especially the labor movement in 
Palestine, occupied perhaps the most prominent posi- 
tion in his interests and hopes. I recall the healing 
effects of his visit in Palestine in 1935. When I met 
him in Tel Aviv after his tour through the labor 
settlements, he reminded me of a conversation we 
had in New York shortly before that trip. He had 
then asked me to define “democracy” and I described 
it as a condition of “universal aristocracy.” Rabbi 
Israel had then felt that this definition sounded too 
pretentious; it evoked an unpleasant association with 
Huey Long’s slogan: “Every man a king.” In Tel 
Aviv he apologized: “I now accept your definition in 
a different spirit than I did in New York, because 
what I saw in the labor settlements is a beginning of 
a new aristocracy in which all can share. It is not only 
the fact that the people in these settlements work 
hard and suffer bravely that evokes admiration. Much 
more important is the overtone of nobility which 
pervades their work and their mutual relations and 
the sense of a new dignity. There is a lot of diligent, 
energetic and good work being done in America too, 
but here each worker somehow acts like an heir.” 

When some months ago a highly tendentious 
report about tactlessness of Jewish labor in Palestine 
toward the religious sensibilities of the ultra pious, 
reached Rabbi Israel, he was deeply disturbed. He 
was inclined to believe this report, for he could not 
imagine that a religious organization, from which 
the report emanated, should in any way deviate from 
the truth. He asked my opinion about it, and when 








Over a long period of years I have had an opportun- 
ity to learn of the contribution of Rabbi Israel to the 
great cause of individual liberty and economic oppor- 
tunity for all our people. He has helped in a practical 
way to translate economic progress into social justice 
for the common people and our nation is richer 
because of his efforts. I had hoped that he might 
long be spared to help in the good work so that the 
institutions of brotherhood and liberty may flourish 
among a united people in our land. 


WILLIAM GREEN 
President 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 























I expressed my doubts about the veracity of the report 
he wrote that of Palestine workers one should expect 
behavior of a sort that would preclude even false 
accusations. 
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A non-orthodox Jew himself, Rabbi Israel cher- 
ished a deep respect for those who observed tradi- 
tional piety, which he considered to be a great histor- 
ical force as well as a manifestation of a higher 
mentality than that of the casual observer of super- 
ficial religious forms. He wished to see the same 
attitude of reverence for true piety manifested on the 











The life and work of Rabbi Edward L. Israel stand 
Out as a major contribution to the realization of the 
aims of humanity. His constant devotion to the cause 
of social and economic justice was of the essence of 
democracy and true Americanism. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN 














part of socialist minded workers everywhere, and 
especially in Palestine. A reform rabbi, he harbored 
nostalgic yearnings for the richness of old-fashioned 
piety. 

More than once he complained that he found it 
morally difficult to be a rabbi. Not that he was a 
non-believer, or an inadequate believer according to 
the standards of reform Jews. In his own way he was 
deeply religious, as if he had long ago made up his 
mind that human reason could not probe all the 
mysterious corners of existence, and that religious 
emotions and the will to believe bore truths of their 
own. But in recent years especially he felt chagrined 
at what he considered his inadequate knowledge of 
Jewish sources, and was inclined to blame the low 
standards of the reform theological schools during 
the days of his youth. However, whatever he may 
have lacked in Hebrew scholarship was more than 
compensated for by other qualities which cannot be 
attained through learning; unqualified sincerity, com- 
passion and moral courage. 

He never concealed his marked sympathy for social- 
ism, his interest in the American labor movement 
and condemnation of the existing social order. It is 
unimportant, in my estimation, that he suffered from 
an exaggerated romantic evaluation of the workers 
as a moral type. What is important is that he 
sought among the workers moral forces which he 
did not find in his own class, and that he never 
claimed the halo of heroism when he joined strikers 
on the picket line. I once asked him how the well-to- 
do pillars of his congregation looked on his “extra- 
curricular” and non-theological activities. He an- 
swered with a smile: “They have known for a long 
time that I am not a mystic.” I did not immediately 
grasp what he meant, and he told me of the president 
of a reform temple who looked for a rabbi to occupy 
the pulpit when the preceding one had died. The 
chief qualification of the candidate for the post had 
to be a good measure of mysticism. “You under- 
stand,” the rich president explained, “politics, indus- 
try and other mundane matters we, businessmen, 
understand better then the rabbi. What we lack is 














mysticism, other-worldliness, eternal matters. It is 
these we want our spiritual leader to teach us and 
not sermons on the advantages of a five cent car 
fare over a seven cent one.” The members of Edward 
Israel’s congregation knew that their rabbi did not 
consider himself qualified to teach them mysticism, 
and that he was not well informed on the doings in 
heavenly regions, but that he did know clearly that 
every living soul is entitled to bread and butter, and 
that if one lacks these essentials it is an indication 
that he has been robbed of his God-given rights and 
that the society which robbed him is godless. They 
knew him well, and if his actions sometimes went 
against their grain, they nevertheless respected him 
highly, and admired themselves for being able to 
respect him. 


During the time when he was a frequent contribu- 
tor to The Evening Post (now The New York Post) 
on social legislation and labor problems, he some- 
times chided me for the fact that my social interests 
were of too general and almost abstract a nature. 








It was my high privilege to pay tribute to Dr. 
Edward Israel in the service of farewell to him, in the 
Synagogue, in the Temple in which he had always 
lifted his voice for Jewish unity, for human freedom 
and for American tolerance. 

At that time, I spoke of Edward Israel as a person- 
ality that brought into true synthesis his Jewishness 
and his Americanism. His Jewishness made him 
more devoted as an American. His passionate Amer- 
icanism deepened and strengthened his Jewish feeling. 
American born, he had the fullest sympathy with Jews 
throughout the world. He was not only an ardent 
Zionist, but a devout participant in every effort under 
the auspices of the American Jewish Congress. He 
claimed for Jews everywhere the rights, not privi- 
leges, of free men. 

I knew Israel well enough to feel certain that had 
he been free to do so and if he ever could free 
himself, he would have given more and more of 
himself to the cause of the American and the World 
Jewish Congress. : 

Religionist though he was, he felt the need of up- 
holding the oneness of his people. For his people he 
coveted the best. To his people he gave the best and 
that best was, in truth, good and abiding. His life 
was the enrichment of all that is best in American 
Israel. His early going leaves us poorer indeed. 


DR. STEPHEN S. WISE, 
President, 
AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 

















From our conversations he knew that often I was not 
informed on concrete details affecting the labor move- 
ment or on the specific peculiarities of one or another 
of the trade unions. “Don’t you get caught in the net 
of social mysticism,” he warned. “It is necessary to 
tackle the everyday, concrete details and do whatever 
we can about them.” “Let us exchange jobs,” he 
suggested humorously, “I think that I was born to be 
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a professional journalist and you should have been a 
rabbi.” 

He was a man with the unclouded sincerity of a 
child. He was young and his faith fed on slow burn- 
ing fires. Shortly before his death, as he freed himself 
from his duties to his congregation, he laid plans for 
continued work and service. And he could have shed 
the glow of his personality over many a sphere of 
action, had he enjoyed good health, in addition to the 
virtues of his character. 


by Joseph Schlossberg 


dl IS usually assumed that industrial arbitration 
means the application of the principle of abstract 
justice, which, in most cases, is a subjective, individual 
attitude. Some people also believe that justice in 
industrial arbitration always means the golden med- 
ium. If A demands 3 and B offers 1 the happy solu- 
tion must be 2. Both methods may be right some- 
time, wrong most of the time, and may be disastrous 
in serious situations. 

The intelligent industrial arbitrator, while having 
an eye on abstract justice and the happy medium as 
possible aids, concentrates upon the problem before 
him. The decision, right or wrong, may be accepted 
by the parties to the dispute as they are pledged to do. 
No arbitrator would serve otherwise. But if the decis- 
ion is not sound, if it is not a constructive solution of 
the problem, or at least a contribution towards it, 


it will destroy the arbitrator and create new and more - 


serious problems. Each industrial dispute is a link 
in the chain of industrial relations between employers 
and labor organizations. No decision in any one situ- 
ation can solve the industrial relations problems 
as a whole. If it is a constructive decision it will help 








The passing of Edward L. Israel in the prime of 
his life leaves a large gap in the ranks of American 
Jewish leadership that will long remain unfilled. 

Dr. Israel’s devotion to the cause of Labor Pales- 
tine, in earlier days when Zionism itself was a moot 
question among the Reform rabbinate, and when 
Labor was looked at askance by*many religious lead- 
ers, was a true measure of his insight and courage. 
He saw in the Histadrut the embodiment of the pro- 
phetic ideals and the realization of the principles of 
social justice. 

The National Labor Committee for Palestine joins 
in paying tribute to the memory of one who was, in 
a true sense, a loyal comrade of our Palestine pioneers. 

ISAAC HAMLIN, 
National Secretary 
NATIONAL LABOR COMMITTEE FOR PALESTINE 

















to keep the assembly line from being stopped in its 
revolution by some hitch. 

In former times arbitration was exceedingly un- 
popular with labor because the “golden rule” of 
abstract justice, and blindly or arbitrarily hitting a 
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“middle ground” between the workers’ demand and 
the employer’s offer were the principal or only guides, 
and they frequently worked against labor. By associ- 
tion, occupation, training, and other living factors, 








Edward L. Israel will always be remembered by 
the men and women toiling in the clothing shops of 
this country as a true soldier for the common good. 
He was always absolutely fearless in championing 
their cause just as he was fearless in standing up for 
the rights of other groups of workers struggling to 
better their conditions. His memory is particularly 
dear to those in the Amalgamated who came much in 
contact with him in the early years of this organ- 
ization. 

Rabbi Israel never hesitated in telling the truth to 
those who sat in the seats of the mighty whether in 
finance, industry or in politics. At times, he brought 
down upon his head the wrath of some of those who 
seemed to think that the mass of the people were 
born to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
the few. 

His face always turned toward those sitting in the 
seats of the humble. Never during his short but use- 
ful career, did he utter a word in pulpit or platform 
which could be construed by the workers as anything 
but the preaching of the noble gospel of discontent. 
He urged them to continually strive to better their 
conditions by organizing their power on the indus- 
trial field. Both in deed and in, word he showed him- 
self a real champion of an ever-widening democratic 
process in the lives of the people of this nation. 

It can be truly said of Rabbi Israel that, “Nothing 
that was human was alien to him.” It is a source of 
gladness to those of us still struggling toward the 
light of freedom, that we were able, at various times, 
to express to this soldier of the common-good our 
appreciation of the services he rendered our members 
so continuously. 








JACOB S. POTOFSKY 
General Sec’y-Treas. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 














the arbitrators, who never came from the workers’ 
ranks, were mostly influenced by the employer’s point 
of view. 

The industrial arbitrator, who realizes that he must 
study his problem carefully as a physician studies 
his patient’s case and a lawyer his client’s, is a rela- 
tively new factor in industrial relations. He is a 
product of the growth of labor organization, of the 
maturity of organized labor. A strong and intelligent 
trade union will not tolerate a hit or miss arbitrator. 
Nor can an intelligent arbitrator be helpful unless 
there is such a strong labor union. The unions in the 
wearing apparel industries, the former sweatshop in- 
dustries, have developed some of the most outstand- 
ing modern industrial arbitrators. 

It was to the great credit of Edward Israel that he, 
a Rabbi, whose realm of activities is ordinarily re- 
moved from the rough and prosaic life in industry, 
had rendered such capable service as arbitrator in the 
clothing industry in Baltimore. His high popularity 
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among the workers was proof of his great usefulness 
in that position. Inasmuch as no arbitrator can func- 
tion without the consent of both employers and the 
union, Rabbi Israel’s services as a conscientious and 
helpful arbitrator must have been appreciated also 
by the employer. 

It was my privilege to have enjoyed Edward 
Israel’s warm friendship. I knew his idealism and his 
grasp of practical problems. I knew him as the 
promoter of a social justice program among his 
rabbinical colleagues, as an active worker in various 
progressive causes, and as an ardent friend of the 
Histadrut. ~ 


The workers in the industry in which he had served 
as arbitrator knew Edward Israel’s high motives and 
integrity. There must have been occasions when one 
or the other party in the industry was displeased with 
Israel’s decisions, as such things are inevitable, but 
they accepted them in good faith because they trusted 
Israel and had confidence in his integrity and judg- 
ment. That made him an asset to the industry. 

Personally, I prefer to remember Israel not in 
connection with any particular phase of his manifold 
activities, but as the whole and complete man, the 
man of true idealism, of unselfish devotion to the 
interests of his own harrassed people, the Jews, and 
to all causes which promoted human welfare. 


by Herman Seidel 


HE UNTIMELY AND VERY SUDDEN DEATH OF 

Rabbi Edward L. Israel has caused widespread 
grief and sorrow. For by his fearless battling for 
social justice and by his magnetic and dynamic person- 
ality, he had attracted about him great numbers of 
friends, admirers, and followers. 

His death is the more tragic and painful because it 
so rudely interrupted the unfolding of a new epoch 
in his career. His election as Executive Director of 
the American Hebrew Congregations contained un- 
limited promise for the daily routine of the congrega- 
tion and offered him a nation-wide platform, enabling 
him to give his abilities full play. 

His appearance on the horizon of Jewish, as well 
as general leadership, was meteoric, just as his depar- 
ture was dramatic. The young, easy-going, pleasant, 
and amiable Rabbi, who came to Baltimore in 1922 
to assume his duties at Har Sinai congregation has 
within a very few years emerged as the leading spirit 
and exponent of many progressive and liberal move- 
ments in the country, as well as in Jewish life. His 
influence and leadership rapidly extended beyond the 
confines of his congregation to the general com- 
munity, and from there, to the country at large, and 
even beyond the boundary lines of the United States. 

What was Rabbi Israel, and wherein lay the 
strength that caused him to forge ahead and assume 
the leading role in whatever movement he chose to 
participate? In Zionism and Labor Zionism, in the 
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fight for Jewish rights, in the battles for the improve. 
ment of labor conditions, in the efforts to overcome 
unemployment, in the various movements for nation- 
al and international freedom or peace, or just human 
relationships—in all these efforts, Rabbi Israel was at 
or near the top. 

The attempt to portray and analyze the personality 
of Rabbi Edward L. Israel, at this time, will meet with 
a serious handicap at the very start—the lack of per- 








Except for his family and close friends, only the 
members of Har Sinai Congregation of Baltimore 
could know this unified personality. They were not 
primarily concerned with Israel the Zionist, the lib- 
eral, or the official leader of Reform Judaism. They 
knew him as the rabbi, as the spiritual head of a con- 
gregation. He was neither Zionist nor liberal nor 
official Reformer. He was Edward Israel. In every 
department of the congregation, in every home affili- 
ated with Har Sinai, in every mind, the personality 
of Edward Israel is still a potent factor. Even the 
people who are devoid of Zionist feeling, even those 
who regarded him as an extremist in the field of 
social justice were influenced by the vigor of his 
personality. In him, and in others’ reaction to him, 
there was no lukewarmness. Edward Israel had the 
miraculous power of electrifying people. In an age 
of Jewish regeneration we need men with this magic. 
Having walked through the portals of Har Sinai into 
a world of greater service to American Jewry, Rabbi 
Israel might have transformed the whole complexion 
of Jewish life. He was gaining momentum with every 
step. His untimely death has removed from the Jew- 
ish scene not only a leader of strong convictions but 
also a personality whose appeal was magic. 

DR. ABRAHAM SHUSTERMAN 
Successor to Rabbi Israel 
HAR SINAI CONGREGATION 
Baltimore, Maryland 

















spective. All discussions on Rabbi Israel at this time 
must of necessity contain a large measure of the emo- 
tional. It requires an undue amount of effort to think 
of Rabbi Israel as dead and departed. 

One can readily. begin the evaluation of Rabbi 
Israel by stating that he was a humanitarian and liber- 
al. However, these terms have become rather com- 
monplace. They would not describe Rabbi Israel 
without emphasis and specification. He was not the 
parlor liberal, to whom liberalism is a hobby. Rabbi 
Israel did not toy with his liberalism. He translated 
it into action. He suffered with the down-trodden 
and underprivileged, and strove with every fiber of his 
energies to ease their burden. He was a humanitarian 
not merely in philosophy but also in action. He was 
generously talented and applied his talents not to 
cover himself with glory but to attain advantages for 
those in whose interests he battled and whose griev- 
ances he espoused. 

Here is a striking feature of his character. He was 
rather extreme in his ideals and his beliefs but mod- 
erate in his actions. It was this feature of his character 
that made him the successful negotiator that he was. 
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In this sense, he was somewhat of the practical re- 
former who will seek and accept concessions when- 
ever and to what degree they may be achieved. How- 
ever, there always was this striking difference that 
while he was ready to negotiate, he never deviated 
from his basic principles. He was willing to bargain, 
but he never bartered away his ideals. 

He was ever ready to accept any possible gain he 
could wrest from his adversaries for his wards with- 
out yielding in the slightest in matters of principle. 








In the death of Rabbi Edward L. Israel, the whole 
American community and particularly American Jew- 
ty have lost a faithful and devoted servant. 

He had a comprehensive mind, and was able to 
enter into an understanding of the views of all sec- 
tions of the population. Because of his general sym- 
pathy, he became an able interpreter of labor to cap- 
ital, and of capital to labor. He served similarly as 
intermediary for various Jewish groups—helping 
those outside the synagogue to obtain a better appre- 
ciation of the message of religion; and also helping 
religious teachers to understand better those outside 
the synagogue. 

As President of the Synagogue Council he formu- 
lated plans which seemed to many of us valuable as 
a means for strengthening the Jewish religion in this 
land. When in the midst of his term, he resigned 
to accept the office of Executive Secretary of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, we all knew that 
in this office too he would continue to serve Judaism 
in all its aspects. 

Our hearts go out to his family and to his 
immediate associates. 


LOUIS FINKELSTEIN 











He was wont to say, “Why strike your head against a 
stone wall if you can find the key to the door?” And 
he always tried his utmost to find that key. 

His patience as a negotiator, made him an arbitra- 
tor par excellence, and he was always exploring all 
possible meeting grounds. That is why he was so 
successful in the adjustment of labor disputes, bring- 
ing Labor and Capital together, eliminating unineces- 
sary friction, and always finding points of contact 
and cooperation between the two. 

At the Farewell Banquet tendered to Rabbi Israel 
by the Baltimore Jewish community, a few weeks 
ago, he mentioned with evident pride and satisfaction 
that during the eighteen years of his stay in Baltimore, 
he succeeded in retaining the friendship of all factions 
in the community. He particularly pointed to the 
presence at the banquet of the representatives of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and other unions, 
as well as the manufacturers with whom he had many 
dealings concerning labor conditions. 

He had no definite political tie-ups, nor did he have 
any particular economic theories. He shunned both 
political and economic isms. In spite of his being a 
foremost champion of the rights of labor, he was not 
a Socialist. He abhorred regimentation and dreaded 
the effacement of the individual. The example of the 
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Communist state in Russia frightened him. He was 
seeking an economic-social order free from human 
exploitation, a social order based on collective co- 
operation without the complete submergence of the 
individual. This will explain his fascination for the 
kvutza in Palestine. 

He was the most consistent champion of human 
rights. His sympathies were not limited and he prac- 
ticed no discrimination. Wherever there was a wrong 
to be righted and persecution to be combatted, he was 
always at the forefront. 

For a number of years, Rabbi Edward L. Israel was 
the most dynamic and aggressive chairman of the 
Committee of Social Justice of the Central Confer- 
ences of American Rabbis. It is in this capacity that 
he first had the many opportunities to display his 
abilities as campaigner against the injuries perpetra- 
ted on the toilers and the underprivileged of the com- 
munity. 

As already mentioned above, he did not espouse 
any particular political or economic isms. His ap- 
proach to social problems was rather prophetic. He 
derived his inspiration from the Hebrew prophets. 
Amos, Isaiah, and Michah were his favorites, from 
whose prophecies he quoted freely in his radio addres- 
ses and pamphlets dealing with economic conflicts 
and oppression. 

His thesis was very simple. There is plenty in the 
land which we inhabit for all the inhabitants, provid- 
ing there is humane organization of production and a 
just distribution thereof. Details did not matter. 








Rabbi Israel will be deeply mourned by members 
and supporters of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, with which he was actively associated. 

As Chairman of the Social Justice Commission of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis, Rabbi 
Israel engaged in a number of cooperative undertak- 
ings with leaders of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. In these enterprises, he attempt- 
ed to bring to bear upon our social and economic 
problems a passionate religious conviction for justice 
and brotherhood. 

Rabbi Israel participated in many of the activities 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
His sincere devotion to the cause of understanding 
and cooperation among members of all faiths was 
always manifest. 

His death is a great loss to all who are working 
for better human relations in America. 

DR. EVERETT R. CLINCHY, 
President 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS 
AND JEWS 




















Mathematical calculations did not worry him. He felt 
with his whole being the truth of his assertions and 
was willing to rest his case on this unalterable truth. 
It was natural that he should have turned to Labor 
Zionism. It was consistent with his basic beliefs. He 
could not battle for human rights in this country 
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and leave the pioneers and workers in Palestine to 
their own fate or to the mercies of anti-social elements. 

There is nothing that impressed him more then 
the work and accomplishments of thé Histadrut in 
Palestine. It was in the summer of 1935, at the 
height of Zionist achievement in Palestine, that we 
visited the Homeland together. He was overwhelmed 
by the idyllic life of the &vutza, and while he did not 
lose sight of the economic accomplishments of the 
cooperative settlements, it was their humanitarian 
implications that impressed him most. He saw there 
the nucleus of the form of social order that he was 
striving for, an order that contained his main ideals, 
one which is free from exploitation and wherein the 
individual is given full opportunity to develop the 
best that is in him and to display his talents and 
energies. 

The impressions and inspiration he derived then 
from his contact with the Histadrut, not only did not 
fade upon his return to this country, but grew and 
developed within him until it enveloped his very 
being. From then on, he saw the implementation of 
Zionism only through the Histadrut and its methods. 
He never spoke, since then, any other Zionism and 
never recognized any other philosophy but that which 
is contained in the cooperative form of life fostered 
and developed under the auspices of the Histadrut. 

For the same reasons, he became attached to the 
League for Labor Palestine, of which he was a vice- 
president. In the League he saw the very medium 
through which the Histadrut idealism and way of 
life is to be brought to the knowledge and attention 
of the Jewish community in this country. He confi- 
dently expected the League to assemble within its 
framework the more liberal and progressive elements 
in the American Jewish community, for more effec- 
tive cooperation with the Histadrut, and for more 
thorough democratization of American Jewish life. 
Following his recent election to the office of Execu- 
tive Director of the American Hebrew Congregations, 
he hoped to be able to give the League more time and 
attention. 

His univeralism has asserted itself even in his con- 
templations on the Histadrut, in the achievements of 
which he discerned not only an ethical way of life for 
our own people, but one pointing the way for the 
solution of many of the painful and complicated 
human difficulties of today. 

Consistently with his way of thinking, he was 
proud of the Jewish heritage, conscious of the cultur- 
al values that we have created and accumulated in the 
long period of our existence, ever ready to battle for 
the preservation and cultivation of these values. In 
American life, he believed in cultural pluralism, con- 
testing the melting pot view. He believed that every 
group and nationality brought cultural values to the 
United States, and that these values add to, rather 
than subtract from, the richness of the cultural life 
that is being developed in America. He, therefore, 
advocated the fostering of such traditions and values. 
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If the cause of labor and of social welfare in this 
country has lost a staunch champion through the 
death of Rabbi Edward L. Israel, Zionism, the syn- 
thesis of the causes which he espoused, has been de- 


prived of one of its guiding spirits and prophets. 


Reared in an atmosphere of assimilationism and anti- 
Zionism, Rabbi Israel, by the strength of his convic- 
tions and deep sense of kinship with the problems 
of his fellow Jews throughout the world, emerged 
the uncompromising fighter for the restoration of the 
Zionist ideal. Carrying the fight for his principles 
to the camp of his opponents, Rabbi Israel, like the 
prophets of old, chastised those lacking in courage 
and those obsessed by the eternal worry: Mah Yomru 
Hagoyim? 

Forthright in his approach, fearless in his attitude 
and unequivocal in his principles, Rabbi Israel com- 
bined within him the Zionist theoretician and the 
practical realist. His philosophy on Zionism was pro- 
found. At times he seemed to hover above the crowds 
but, paradoxically as it may appear, he was always 
among the masses. I would term this a characteristic 
of a man who was imbued with attributes of genuine 
leadership and who, because of his academic endow- 
ments, gentlemanly forbearance and qualities of lead- 
ership, considered working in the ranks as a service 
of high distinction. 

We had striking proof of this when he served as a 
member of the National Z.0.A. Executive and as a 
member of governing bodies of other Palestine organ- 
izations. The multitude of tasks confronting him 
in the fields of labor relations, municipal progress 
and in his vocation in the rabbinate, did not prevent 
him from devoting ample time and energy to the 
furtherance of the Zionist movement and to the secur- 
ing of funds for the United Palestine Appeal. This 
attitude was reflected in a statememt he made only a 
short while ago in an appeal to strengthen the Zionist 
ranks. “Those of us’—he wrote—‘“who have been 
intimately identified with work for Palestine over a 
long period of yeats, have learned that the basic 
strength of activities in behalf of Palestine is in direct 
proportion to the strength of organized Zionism. We 
need financial contributions from well-wishers. Yet 
moral sympathy and good-will towards Palestine arise 
from the vigor of a strong Zionist organization, from 
the conscious and intelligent promotion of the cause 
of Palestine through such organization.” 

Especially significant is his admonition to those 
fearful souls—yes, there are still many such—who are 
intimidated by so-called “dual allegiances.” “Let some 
of those’—Rabbi Israel wrote—“who have quavered 
in the past with regard to the relationship of Zionism 
to our Americanism, realize how much of a mainstay 
Zionism today is in the cause of preserving democracy. 
In the consecrated effort to aid Britain in our first 
line of defense for freedom against totalitarianism, we 
Zionists aid her doubly. To be a Zionist today is not 
only an alliance with the heroic struggle to preserve 
the historical continuity of our people; it is an alliance 
which carries us into the front line of the active 
struggle to preserve liberty in all the world.” 

These words represent the essence of his practical 
apporach to Zionism. What a pity that cruel death 
should have snatched him away before the attainment 
of the goal to which he was dedicated 


LOUIS E. LEVINTHAL, 
President, 
ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 
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IN DEFENSE OF 
CITY COLLEGE 


The article “College in Our Town” 
by Louis A. Wincett in the November 
issue is apparently a lapse from the 
policy followed by your magazine from 
the beginning. I have come to expect 
your articles to be factual, analytic 
and stimulating. I have found the arti- 
cle in question to be only partly true, 
cynical and depressing. It is depress- 
ing because it seems to indicate that 
we are getting so accustomed to insults, 
abuse and malicious innuendos that we 
are willing to provide space in our 
own press for those who have lost their 
self-respect because of such slander 
read elsewhere. While it is difficult to 
see what good purpose such an article 
could serve, or is intended to serve, 
its evil effects are quite apparent. 
Many Jew-baiters will be only too 
glad to refer to line, page, and source 
for some choice bits of self-condem- 
nation. 

That Jewish students make up a 
large percentage of the total enroll- 
ment at C.C.N.Y. is, of course, well 
known. A detailed analysis of all the 
reasons for this condition need not be 
gone into here, but several factors 
could be mentioned. Some, who pre- 
ferred and had the economic means 
to study elsewhere, were compelled to 
change their minds when for one rea- 
son or another-—mainly for one reason 
—they were not admitted to other 
colleges. Others go there because their 
parents, though not possessing an Ang- 
lo-Saxon culture to a high degree, are 
willing to literally work their fingers 
to the bone in order that their children 
receive a higher education; a partial 
treason for this being that they were 
brought up to respect learning even of 
an uncommercial and economically un- 
profitable sort. And, of course, the 
fact that they meet the rigid entrance 
requirements helps to increase their 
number. 

It is understandable that college 
students should consider the economic 
ends involved. This is true of the 
students in any college. And it is very 


likely that there would be an even 
greater outcry against the spending of 
money on colleges by the City if the 
student body did not consider the eco- 
nomic side of education so that after 
graduation they could take care of 
themselves in the hurly-burly of eco- 
nomic competition. Even if a large 
number had nothing else in mind than 
material advancement, they would still 
be as much entitled to a higher educa- 
tion as, those who are attracted to 
college by the activities of the football 
team or coach. But this is not a fact, 
and it seems safe to assert that there 
are as many ideas and as much ideal- 
ism per head at City College as in 
any other college. 


That students residing at home, and 
often finding it necessary to help their 
parents in business or to add to the 
family income after school hours, are 
not as likely to take part in extra-cur- 
ricular activities, as those living in col- 
lege dormitories with time hanging 
heavily on their hands, goes without 
saying. Also that the students show 
great interest in Civil Service notices 
should be treated sympathetically and 
not as though it were an unreasonable 
obsession. It is not the fault of the 
poor students that they cannot expect 
a soft berth after graduation provided 
by their father or near relatives. Nei- 
ther is it their fault that there is dis- 
crimination against them in private 
concerns or institutions because they 
are Jews, which, incidentally, this ar- 
ticle will not tend to reduce. They 
would be only too glad to compete 
with graduates of other colleges in 
private callings if given half a chance. 


To say that a large number of stu- 
dents could not make themselves un- 
derstood beyond the Borough of 
Brooklyn seems to be a cheap attempt 
at sensationalism. It is as untrue as it 
is a grave reflection upon the public 
and high school systems that prepared 
them. The speech clinic, no 
doubt, serves a useful purpose. Sim- 
ilar ones would be beneficial else- 
where. At other colleges, especially 
those whose students come from the 
rural areas, the speech heard is not 
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always above reproach. But, as the 
students are not expected to pass ver- 
bal qualifying tests for teaching in 
New York schools, which are the most 
severe given anywhere, they are not 
subject to speech clinics. 


Another attempt to be sensational 
is the writer's statement that learning 
is just stuffed into the mind as into 
some garbage can. It is difficult to 
reconcile this with another statement 
that students from the College are out- 
standing in post-graduate schools all 
over the country. Apparently garbage 
cans are able to digest, assimilate, con- 
vert and refine to a high degree things 
stuffed into them. 


It is well known that City College 
is considered Jewish and Red. To some 
people Jewish and Red are synonyms. 
They may, therefore, consider it Red 
because it includes many Jews. But 
in any event, do the opinions of those 
living in Hell’s Kitchen prove it? Why 
the charge of Communism unless it 
be based on a factual study? * The 
Rapp-Coudert sub-committee, which 
has been investigating subversive ac- 
tivities in the New York City school 
system for sixteen months, reports that 
at City and Brooklyn College not 
more than three percent of the students 
are directly involved in Communist 
activities. No matter what one may 
think of the work of this sub-com- 
mittee, no one would accuse it of try- 
ing to understate the case in this 
matter. The percentage given in this 
report is insignificantly small com- 
pared to the impression one would get 
from the article in question . 


As to the matter of Jewish students 
joining the R.O.T.C., what is wrong 
with that; why refer to it in such a 
sarcastic manner? Aren't officers at 
least as necessary as privates and hard- 
er to obtain? If it is all right for stud- 
ents of other colleges to prepare them- 
selves for the rank of officer, without 
questioning their motives, why is it 
wrong for students of City College? 

Respectfully yours, 
M. A. DRUCKER 





IN THE POALE ZION 


The Metropolitan Branch of New 
York is completing preparations for 
the public forum series which it will 
conduct, in cooperation with the Met- 
topolitan Council of the League for 
Labor Palestine. The series will begin 
in January, and will be held on a 
monthly basis at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel. Each forum will be in the 
nature of a debate or symposium. The 
five questions to be discussed are: Is 





Mass Colonization of Jews Outside of 
Palestine Practicable? Does American 
Jewish Philanthropy Serve the Inter- 
ests of American Jews? What Shall Be 
the Post War Status of Palestine? Do 
American Jews Practice Democracy? 
What Kind of a Post War World Do 
We Want? 


The participants in the discussions 
will include Hayim Greenberg, Dr. Jos- 
eph Rosen, James N. Rosenberg, Dr. 
Ira Eisenstein, Adolph Held, Judge 
Bernard Rosenblatt, Dr. Nachum 


Goldman, Emanuel Neumann, Dr. 
Jacob Robinson, Prof. Hayim Fineman. 

The first issue of the Labor Zionist 
Bulletin has appeared and has been dis- 
tributed to all members of the English- 
speaking branches throughout the 
country. This Buwlletin provides the 
members with news of branch and 
Party activities, as well as a digest of 
significant Jewish news of general 
interest. 

The Shekel Campaign of the Labor 
Zionist movement was extended to the 
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middle of December, following re- 
quests from branches for additional 
time and after the necessary permission 
for this had been granted by the World 
Zionist Executive in Jerusalem. 

On Thursday and Friday, November 
20th and 21st, there was held in New 
York a meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party, at which members 
from outside of New York were pre- 
sent, to discuss organizational and poli- 


- 


tical developments which have taken 
place since the Party Conference in 
Lakewood, N. J. The Central Com- 
mittee had as its guests, the chaverim 
Regalsky, Dr. Hellman and Glassman 
from the Argentine, who were here to 
attend the Inter-American Conference 
at Baltimore. 

The Labor Zionist Movement was 
represented at the Inter-American 
Conference by the Chaverim David 
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Wertheim, Hayim Greenberg, Dr. Saul 
Sokal, Louis Segal, Baruch Zuckerman, 
David Pinski, S$. Bonchek, Sara Feder, 
Rachel Siegel, Dr. Kubowitski and Dr. 
Tartakower. 


Chaver Sczcupakewiecz is continu- 
ing his work on behalf of the Emer- 
gency Fund of the Party and will be in 
Buffalo and Philadelphia during the 
balance of December. 


e 
League for Labor Palestine 
AAA 


The past four weeks have seen an 
extraordinary literary outburst on the 
part of our organization. The presses 
rolled off a general appeal to the mem- 
bership headed 

“I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul.” 

“How to Nail Your Prospect,” an 
instructive and distinctly readable 
booklet, also published in this period, 
should be of considerable use to the 
chapters. Full instructions as to its em- 
ployment have gone out to chapter 
officers. 

The League Supplement to the His- 
tadrut Bulletin should prove a useful 
addition to the JEWISH FRONTIER for 
our members. The Administrative 
Committee is hopeful members will 
contribute material for it—articles, fic- 
tion, sketches, discussion of organiza- 
tion problems. The column, “By the 
Way,” will be a regular feature provid- 
ed the members and officers of our 
chapters send in sufficient material. 

The Administrative Committee met 
on November 2. The meeting con- 
cerned itself largely with reports on 
organizational problems. It also elect- 
ed delegates to the Geverkshaften 
Campaign Convention. The following 
were designated as delegates: Samuel 
Duker, Herman Lazarus, Louis Ruff- 
man, Helen Samuels, Dr. Herman Sei- 
del, Rabbi Samuel Wohl, and Ralph 
Wechsler. 

The Geverkshaften Convention was 
held on November 22 and 23. The 
League was represented by sixty-three 
delegates from various chapters, in- 
cluding Los Angeles. An impressive 
report was made by Morris Lieberman, 
League Administrative Committee 
member and delegate from Detroit. 
Mr. Lieberman reviewed the work of 
the League in the campaign (we were 
instrumental in raising about $40,- 
000) and pledged increased effort and 
results on our behalf for the forthcom- 
ing year. 

In connection with the Convention 
a Conference of League delegates was 
held on Saturday afternoon, November 


22, at the Hotel Astor. A vigorous dis- 
cussion of chapter problems consumed 
the chief attention of the delegates. 
Dr. May Bere participated in the Con- 
ference and addressed the delegates, 
speaking on current labor problems in 
Palestine. 

In pursuance to a resolution of the 
Administrative Committee, the League 
is conducting conversations with the 
Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis and the student body of the Heb- 
rew Union College on plans for an ap- 
propriate memorial for the late Rabbi 
Edward L. Israel, a Vice-President of 
the League. 

The New York Metropolitan Coun- 
cil of the League has formulated plans 
for a symposium series to be held in 
conjunction with the Metropolitan 
Branch of the Poale Zion Organization 
(English-speaking), under the general 
name of The Modern Jewish Forum. 

The Administrative Committee ex- 
tends its sympathy to one of its most 
active members, Helen Samuels, who 
has lost her mother. 


Chapter Activities 


BALTIMORE BRANDEIS CHAPTER is 
growing in numbers slowly but surely. 
The chapter devoted its November 4 
meeting to a thorough analysis of the 
Balfour Declaration. One of the mem- 
bers of the Washington League chap- 
ter presented a paper on the subject 
which was exhaustive and interesting. 

CHICAGO ALBANY PARK—Mrs. Fay 
Slobod Greenfield, Secretary reports 
the program of the November meeting 
which as usual was rich and varied. 
Mr. M. J. Nathanson introduced the 
subject of “The Kvutzah as a Model 
for the World of the Future.” Mr. 
Louis Greenfield gave a very compre- 
hensive report on the Illinois United 
Palestine Appeal Conference which 
took place in Peoria, Illinois, Nov- 
ember 2; and Miss Sonia Nahin ren- 
dered magnificent piano selections. 

HARTFORD HERZL CHAPTER gave 
Dr. Seidel a hearty reception on Nov- 
ember 1 when they sponsored a “Presi- 


dent’s Night.” Those who braved the 
inclement weather were well compen- 
sated for so doing. On December 2, 
the chapter will hold another member- 
ship campaign meeting. The guest 
speaker will be Mr. Abraham G. 
Duker, Managing Editor of the Con- 
temporary Jewish Record, and one of 
the founders of the League. The chap- 
ter hopes to substantially increase its 
membership. 

Los ANGELES BRENNER CHAPTER 
is concentrating on the membership 
campaign. Not a week goes by but the 
National office receives remittances for 
renewals of former memberships or 
for new ones. 


Greater New York 
BRONX GROUP under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Philip Tannor celeb- 
rated the 40th Anniversary of the Jew- 
ish National Fund at a special meeting 
on November 7 and appropriately in- 
scribed the name of Liza Aptekar in 
the Golden Book, on that occasion. 
HEBREW A. D. GORDON CHAPTER 
will meet December 5. The guest 
speaker will be Mala Gitlin, delegate 
to the Habonim from Palestine. 
KADIMAH CHAPTER was reorgan- 
ized.on November 16 and formed a 
new Executive Council. The Council's 
first project is a Chanukah Party. 
MANHATTAN CHAPTER had its 
November meeting on November 27. 
Rabbi Naphtali Frishberg, Chairman 
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of the League “Utrecht” Chapter, was 
invited to speak on “The Place of Pal- 
estine in the Complete Solution of the 
Jewish Problem.” 

SOCIAL WORKERS’ CHAPTER met 
November 26 with Nachum Guttman, 
Director of Public Relations for the 
National Labor Committee for Pales- 
tine, as speaker. Mr. Guttman present- 
ed “A Graphic Picture of the Sectors 
and Parties in the Zionist Movement, 
and the Relation of the League to 
Them.” 

UTRECHT CHAPTER—Rabbi Frish- 
berg, Chairman, reports that the last 
meeting was a Brandeis Memorial 
event. Dr. Julian Drachman, an 
active member of the chapter, present- 
ed a talk on the late Justice Brandeis. 
Discussion followed. The next func- 
tion of the chapter will be a Chanukah 
Festival Saturday evening, December 
13, with appropriate entertainment 
and refreshments. It will take place at 
the Temple Emanuel of Boro Park. 
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Report of the 17th Annual 

Convention of the National 

Labor Committee for Pales- 
tine, Nov. 22 and 23 


The 17th Annual Convention of the 
National Labor Committee for Pales- 
tine held in New York on November 
22nd and 23rd was attended by 2,507 
delegates representing 832 organiza- 
tions from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 


3,000 Attend Festive Opening . 

Packing the large auditorium of the 
Cosmopolitan Opera House, over 
3,000 delegates and guests heard the 
keynote speeches of the convention de- 
livered by outstanding leaders of the 
Palestine, British, and American labor 
movements. 

Morris Feinstone, secretary of the 
United Hebrew Trades, opened the 
session and- introduced the National 
Chairman, Joseph Schlossberg, who 
presided over the evening. After read- 
ing a telegram from William Green 
which stated in part: 

“I extend to all those in attendance 

the renewed assurance of the full 

support of the American Federation 
of Labor in the maintenance of the 

Jewish National Home in Palestine 

and the open door policy which was 

enunciated in the Balfour Declara- 

tion,” 
Robert J. Watt, International Repre- 
sentative of the American Federation 
of Labor delivered an address in which 
he reiterated the support of American 
Organized labor to the cause of labor 
Palestine. 

J. S. Middleton, Secretary of the 
British Labor Party cabled a message in 


which he stated: 

“British labor stands firm upon Jew- 

ish policy declared in 1917. Today 

the cause of Zion is linked with the 
cause of all people seeking full free- 
dom.” 

William John Brown, General Sec- 
retary of the British Civil Service Cler- 
ical Workers’ Association, who had 
flown from Montreal to the conven- 
tion, said in part: 

“I would like to see a distinctively 

Jewish army recruited from all over 

the world, with Jewish officers, 

which would be one army of the 
many armies that are gathering to- 
gether to bring Hitler to his doom. 

“There must emerge from this war, 

in my opinion, not merely the full 

honoring of the Balfour Declaration 
to which the British Labor Party re- 
ferred in its telegram, but there will 
have to emerge from it, if the pur- 
poses of this war are to be fully real- 
ized, not only a Jewish National 

Home, but a Jewish National State.” 

Yehudith Simchonit, delegate of the 
Histadrut to America, spoke of the 
transformation of Jewish life that Pal- 
estine implied and of the desire to real- 
ize in life the principles of labor and 
cooperation. 

Convention Adopts Million 
Dollar Goal for 1942 

The plenary sessions of the conven- 
tion were held all day Sunday at the 
Hotel Astor. Joseph Breslaw, Vice- 
President of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, presided 
over the morning session. Isaac Ham- 
lin read the annual report of the 
National Secretary in which he reveal- 
ed that the sum of $477,468 had been 
raised during the 1940-1 campaign for 
the Histadrut. He stated that the drive 
had been conducted in 360 commu- 


nities throughout the United States 


and Canada and had the support of 
more than 2,000 organizations. The 
report was studied in committee and 
was presented to the general conven- 
tion for approval by Abraham Snyder. 
Max Goodman presented the report of 
the Credentials Committee. Israel 
Mereminski, delegate of the Histadrut, 
delivered a comprehensive summary of 
the activities of Palestine labor during 
the second year of war, which was 
warmly received. 

The afternoon session, presided over 
by Louis Segal, General Secretary of 
the Jewish National Workers’ Alliance, 
heard reports of the various regions, 
particularly New England and Detroit. 
The report of the quota committee was 
presented by Dr. Herman Seidel of 
Baltimore, National Chairman of the 
League for Labor Palestine, who pro- 
posed a goal of $1,000,000 for the 
coming campaign. The goal was unan- 
imously accepted after a floor discus- 
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sion about ways and means by which 
this doubled quota could be achieved. 
Louis Hollander, General Manager of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, presented the slate of of- 
ficers proposed by the Nominations 
Committee. The following were elect- 
ed. National Chairman, Joseph Schloss- 
berg; National Co-Chairmen, Joseph 
Breslaw, Sarah Feder, Louis Hollander, 
Alexander Kahn, Saul Metz, Isidore 
Nagler, David Pinski, Alex Rose, Louis 
Segal and David Wertheim; Chairman 
of Administrative Committee, Morris 
Feinstone; National Treasurer, Max 
Zaritsky; Associate Treasurer, Abra- 
ham Miller; National Secretary, Isaac 
Hamlin; Associate Secretary, Harry 
Arial. 

Baruch Zuckerman then read the 
declaration embracing the demands 
that the convention placed before the 
democratic governments of the world: 

“We call upon the democracies now 
combatting Hitler to join the Jewish 
people in the realization of the fol- 
lowing immediate and ultimate 
aims, which will right the great 
wrongs done to the most helpless of 
all Hitler’s victims, the Jewish 
people: 
“To guarantee the Jewish people the 
right to live and work in whatever 
countries they may happen to be, and 
to allow their return to their coun- 
tries of origin after the war, should 
they so desire. We demand the 
rights of our people to continue 
their Jewish identity and to develop 
their own religion and culture. We 
believe that the above aims can best 
be assured by the establishment of 
an international instrument to guar- 
antee the rights of all minorities, 
Jews and non-Jews alike. 
“To continue the Mandate status of 
Palestine, in its original form as 
based upon the Balfour Declaration. 
No change in the status of Palestine 
is to be effected without adequate 
Jewish participation in making such 
changes. The final status of Pales- 
tine must be that of a Jewish Srate 
of such magnitude as shall enable 
the immigration of millions of Jews, 
ruined by the war, within the short- 
est possible time. 

“To grant the Jewish community in 

Palestine, now in the midst of the 

war, the right to use their own name 

and fight under their own flag as do 
all other Allied armies. The half 
million Jews in Palestine are ready 
to shed their blood for the defense 
of their positions and for the sake of 
democracy. They desire to contri- 
bute the maximum in the war 
against Hitlerism. Only by the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish army will 

Jewish participation reach its fullest 

expression and effectiveness.” 
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